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MR. CONKLING AND THE 
PRESIDENCY. ~ 
TELEGRAM from Washington to the 
Herald, which, iu its peculiar way, pro- 
poses Mr. CONKLING as a candidate for the 
Presidency, says, in allusion to the delega- 
- tion from New York, “It is the best opinion 
here that CONKLING would hand it over to 
GRANT at any time the latter wanted it.” 
A great many foolish stories have been tel- 
_egraphed from Washington about Mr. CoNK- 
LING. The public has been regaled with 
conversations and interviews and quarrels 
which were highly improbable, and were in 
some instances authoritatively denied. All 
stories of the kind we mention must therefore 
be received with great caution. The Presi- 
dent’s admiration of the Senator is, indeed, 
well known, and it is certainly not surpris- 
ing. No other prominent man of Mr. Conk- 
LING’s ability has praised the President with 
such unreserve, and his service in the cam- 
paign of 1272 in the State of New York, in 
which the GREELEY defection was most 
. threatening, was signal and efficient. It is 
-no secret that the President was very grate- 
ful, and it is undoubtedly true that Mr. 
CoONKLING has declined more splendid offers 
of official position than any man in our po- 
litical history. His ‘alliance with the Pres- 
ident has been absolute from the moment 
that he carried the confirmation of Mr. Mur- 
PHY as Collector of New York against the 
efforts of Mr. FENTON, who, until that time, 
because of his later election as Senator and 
of his peculiar address, had almost monopo- 
lized the Presidential favor in this State. 
In the great party breach of 1871-72 in 
the Senate, Mr. CONKLING was the especial 
champion of the Administration. It was he 
who introduced the amendment reflecting 
upon Mr. SUMNER and his associates in re- 
gard to the sale of French arms. It was he 
who opposed Mr. SUMNER’S amendment for 
a limitation of the Presidential term. It 
was to Mr. CONKLING more than to any oth- 
er one of their colleagues that the Repub- 
lican Senators turned for a defense of the 
Executive in the melancholy winter of 
1271-72; and the bright blade of his elo- 
quence with its keen satiric edge flashed de- 
fiantly before their applauding eyes. During 
the campaign of 1872 he stumped the State 
of New York from Montauk to Niagara, and 
the burden of his brilliant speeches was that 
we should let well alone—well being the Ad- 
ministration of General Grant. Through 
all the Southern debates that followed, as 
in those of last winter, he sustained at ev- 
ery point the President’s position. Indeed, 


no Republican has been so signally iden-— 


tified with the Executive at every point 
and in every detail as Senator CONKLING. 
His colleague, Mr. MorTON, has differed se- 
riously with the President upon the finan- 
cial question. But no shadow of difference 
has ever fallen upon the relations of the 
New York Senator with the Executive, and 
his opulent mental resources of every kind 
have always been at the service of the 
White House. Other Republican leaders 
have revealed the scope and height of their 
ambition; but if Senator CONKLING has had 
aspirations which might conflict with those 
the President might cherish, they have been 
concealed with consummate skill. 

When the question of a third term arose 
in 1874, and the Republican Convention of 
New York would gladly have expressed its 
opposition upon public and general grounds, 
Mr. CONKLING, through his friends, prevent- 
ed any declaration, and the matter was not 
mentioned. The elections that followed re- 
vealed every where a deep distrust of Re- 
publican tendencies. New York was lost 
by fifty thousand majority, while even in 
- Massachusetts the, Republican ascendency 
was endangered. This defeat we attribute 
chiefly to dissatisfaction with certain poli- 
cies and men and measures especially iden- 
tified with the Executive. It was an Ad- 


ministration rather than a Republican de- 
feat. This view was certainly not peculiar 
to us. It was shared by most intelligent 
Republicans who do not confound fidelity to 
Republican principles and purposes with a 
thick-and-thin support and defense of every 
thing that bears the party name. The Re- 
publicans, for instance, who defeated Gen- 
eral BUTLER in Massachusetts were much 
truer friends of the party than those who 
supported him, because they showed that, in 
order to succeed, the managers must nomi- 
nate candidates for whom those desiring 
honest government could vote. With per- 
fectly friendly feeling for Mr. CONKLING, 
therefore, any Republi¢éan may see, and, if he 
sees, should plainly say, that Mr. CONKLING, 
being one of the leaders who are responsi- 
ble for the courses which, according to this 
view, imperiled the party, can not be consid- 
ered a strong Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. To this must be added other 
considerations which would necessarily seri- 
ously weaken him in the canvass before the 
country. A searching light would be turn- 
ed upon the results of the moiety investiga- 
tion, and upon Mr. CONKLING’s professional 
relations to causes in which he was opposed 
to attorneys virtually named-by himself, 
before judges whose selection was due to his 
favor. The canvass would be unsparing. 
Party spirit in the State would require an 
explanation of the Senator's attitude in the 
election of 1874, when General DIX was re- 
nominated and defeated; and patriotism 
would ask, curiously, with what great meas- 
ure of statesmanship his name is conspicu- 
ously identified. New England would de- 
mand to know why the New York Senator 
led the successful opposition to the nomina- 
tion of Judge Hoar to the Supreme Bench ; 
while the whole country would wonder that 
a Republican Senator who rejected so up- 
right a man and go true a Republican should 
have been the ardent supporter of the nom- 
ination of CALEB CUSHING to the Chief Jus- 
ticeship, and of ALEXANDER SHEPHERD to 
the Commissionership of the District of 
Columbia after Congress, upon full inves- 
tigation, had virtually condemned him. 
The important question is not of ability or 
general party service. They are not de- 
nied. But they are no more arguments for 
Mr. CONKLING’s candidacy than for that of 
the other gentlemen who have been con- 
spicuously named as candidates, and for 
whom the argument of ability, character, 
and servieeanay be urged with equal force. 
Again, the question is not whether a major- 
ity in the New York Convention can pledge 
the delegation to vote as a unit for Mr. 
CONKLING at the National Convention, nor 
whether the National Convention can be 
persuaded to adopt him as the candidate. 
It is whether, if these things can be done, 
they ought to be done; whether this is the 
true policy for those who patriotically desire 
Republican success. 

The vital question not only for Republic- 
ans in New York, but for Republicans every 
where, is whether Mr. CONKLING’s political 
career has been such as to inspire confidence 
that, in case of his election, the questionable 
acts and tendencies which have imperiled 
the party will be corrected, and that deci- 
sive steps will be taken toward the politic- 
al reforms of many kinds which every good 
citizen desires. If the distrust which Re- 
publican ascendency under some recent au- 
spices has, as events show, undeniably pro- 
duced in a very large and influential part 
of the party—a distrust of which the ex- 
traordinary decline of the Republican vote 
in Massachusetts is a striking illustration— 
would be removed by the nomination of Mr. 
CONKLING, there could be no reason for hes- 
itation. If all Republicans who desire and 
are resolved to see the spirit and method of 
Mr. BRIstTow carried into every department 
of the government, and the whole adminis- 
tration of public affairs vigorously elevated 
and purified, with all those whose dissatis- 
faction has led them to support other than 
Republican candidates or to refrain from 
voting—and the votes of all these are in- 
dispensable to Republican success—if these 
can be brought into hearty co-operation by 
the nomination of Mr. CONKLING, he would 
be the strongest of candidates. But if his 
election should be generally recognized in 
advance as a mere continuation of all that 
has divided and discouraged and defeated 
the party, and his nomination as a deliberate 
and defiant approval by the party mana- 
gers of the policy and men and measures 
that have notoriously imperiled it, could it 
be candidly regarded as a strong nomina- 
tion, however zealous and enthusiastic the 


immediate personal friends and advocates | 


of the candidate might be? 

If Mr. CUNKLING be, as is claimed, the 
choice of New York Republicans, there is no 
need of pledging the delegates, for they will 
certainly vote for him, But if he be not their 
sole choice, let him have the unfettered sup- 
port of those who prefer him, and leave to 
every other candidate the same advantage. 
Party machinery has become highly com- 
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plex.and inexorable. But it is the duty of 


intel igent men who deal with it to strive 
to make it serve its real purpose as far as 
possiple. A party Convention to nominate a 
President should represent the actual wishes 
and ieelings of the party, so far as the ma- 
chinéry permits them to be expressed. To 
that end, it should be composed of delegates 
who represent local constituencies, and not 
State Conventions. This is the interest of 
the masses who compose the party as against 
that pf the “managers.” It is the interest 
of ali those who uuselfishly desire Repub- 
lican: success. In any case, let New York 
Republicans send a delegation to the Na- 
tional Convention which nobody can “hand 
over’ to any body else, and which will rep- 
resent the real condition of the Republican 
sentiment of the State. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

THERE is an uneasy feeling in the public 
mind that the Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives may repeal the 
Resumption Act and supply no proper sub- 
stitute. Fortunately, however, that party 
has no common financial convictions or pol- 
icy, ¢nd fortunately, also, in this Presiden- 
tial year the managers will be very wary of 
taking any positive action. On the other 
hand, the situation is not without embar- 
rassments; for while the Resumption Act 
specifies a day for resuming specie pay- 
ment, it undoubtedly contemplated further 
legislative provision, which in the present 
discordant political character of the two 
Houses is not to be «expected. It is hardly 
to be supposed that a good bill from the 
Repuplican Senate would be adopted by the 
Democratic House, or that any act origina- 
ting in the House could satisfy the Senate. 
There is also an evident reaction in some 
degree from the vigorons protest of last 
year against the soft-money tendency, and 
the friends of the rag baby are undoubted- 
ly encouraged, and hope that the continued 
industrial depression will incline the coun- 
try to accept their fatal panacea. It is be- 
lief that there is such a reaction which also 
inclines some persons to doubt te general 
soundness of public opinion upou the sub- 
ject, and even persuades some strong parti- 
sans on both sides that a simple, decided, 
honest, and heroic policy would be politic- 
ally disastrous. ‘This is the opinion of the 
Republicans of Indiana, who present the 
name of Mr. MORTON upon a financially re- 
actior ary platform. 

A recent speech of Mr. CLYMER, a Demo- 
cratid leader in Pennsylvania, is in the key 
which the most nervous partisans think to 
be now safest. It declares in substance 
that of course we must return to specie pay- 
ments, but return in a aay that will hurt 
nobody. The speech implies that the re- 
turn (an be managed without a shock or a 
jar to any interest or any person; that we 


may, in fact, find ourselves once more upon 
4 


a specie basis without knowing it. It is 
the wish that this might be so, the resolu- 
tion to find some method by which it may 
be so, that will induce every manager and 
orator to represent that this or that ab- 
struse and obscure method is the only sure 
and safe one. And the timidity, the doubt, 
the hesitation, as to the actual political in- 
fluenc,)) of any measure whatever is not un- 
likely gto lead to mischievous results. The 
paper-money party, under a sincere Jeader- 
ship like that of Judge KELLEY, is a force 
not to be disregarded or despised. In his 
late speech the judge assumed to speak for 
millior\s of Republican voters, and his ap- 
peal for the suffering working-men is one 
that will not be without effect. Men out 
of work do not réason abstractly or closely. 
They ‘vant money first of all, and if they 
are told that when there was plenty of pa- 
per méney they were constantly employed 
and well paid, they will inevitably associate 
paper honey with prosperity. Show them 
that rdsumption is impossible without con- 
traction, and they will oppose resumption 
asacatastrophe. Yet tis argument could 
be made available by showing them that 
when England resumed, more than fifty 
years ago, resumption was the restoration 
of universal industrial activity and of gen- 
eral prosperity. 

At an obscure moment like this, honest 
and intelligent men in Congress and else- 
where must remember that this government 
rests upon the intelligence and not upon 
the ignorance of the people., Orators and 
political managers are apt to undervalue 
both that intelligence and thé courage of 
the country. There was u general doubt 
of bot]; at the beginning of the war. Yet 
nothing but that intelligence and courage 
achieved the victory. And nothing else 
will carry us well through the financial 
trouble. Any step backward, therefore, any 
measure Which looks like hesitation or sur- 
render upon the part of the Republicans, 
will be disastrous. The last year’s elections 
decided the real position of the two parties 
upon this subject. Pauper money was the 
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Democratic policy in Ohio and Pennsylya- 
nia. The Republicans, partly by reason of 
the circumstances and by necessity, partly 
by conviction and principle, stood for -a 
sound currency. The great Republican dec. 
larations were of the same character, and 
the sympathy and hope of paper-money men 
at this moment are with the Democratic 
party. The uncertainty of the hard-money 
Democratic leaders is shown in the conduct 
of THURMAN and HENDRICKS; and Governor 
TILDEN declared that he earnestly desired 
Democratic success in Ohio, although upon 
an inflation platform. Mr. THURMAN is by 
far the ablest Democratic chief in the coun- 
try. He is called a hard-money Democrat. 
Yet in the campaign of last year he support- 
ed the inflation candidates of his party upon 
the ground that the paramount considera- 
tion was party success. Can there be a 
reasonable doubt that Mr. THURMAN would 
fur the same reason accept the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency upon an in- 
flation platform ? 

The Republicans can not contend with 
the Democrats for the favor of the paper- 
money interest. ‘They would be as shame- 
fully foiled in the effort as the old Whigs 
were in the attempt to vie with the Demo- 
crats in propitiating the slave power. The 
tepublican party has taken its position, 
and the only means of securing success is 
to maintain it. Its leaders in Congress 
should understand that the party can not 
lose by a simple and courageous course, but 
that any tampering or evasion would be 
fatal. If they are convinced that some- 
thing must be done in regard to the Re- 
sumption Act, that it can not wisely be left 
as it is without injury to the public inter- 
est, and consequently to the party, let them 
propose only such a substitute as shows 
plainly to the country that they are going 
forward and not backward. They ought 
not to shrink from taking the initiative of 
proposing just what would be their policy 
if they were dominant in both Houses. 
Such a proposition, originating in the Sen- 
ate, would throw upon the Democrats the re- 
sponsibility of rejection. The one thing for 
Republicans to remember is that patriotism 
and sound statesmanship as well as party 
interest imperatively require that if they 
move, they shall move forward. The condi- 
tion of Republican success, now as always, 
is trust in the intelligence of the people. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


EVERY honest man in the country must 
hope that the rumors of the retirement of 
Secretary Bristow, at the request of the 
President, are untrue. There could be no 
heavier blow at public confidence, at the 
good name of the President, and at the 
prospects of the Republican party than 
such an event at this time. That the officer 
who in a time of widely organized and most 
powerful corruption, whose aspect and re- 
sources might well have appalled a stout 
heart and clear brain, did not hesitate to 
grapple with it,and to expose, prosecute, 
punish, and scatter its agents, should retire 
with the consent and, still more, by the de- 
sire of the President, would be little less 
than a grave public misfortune. It would 
be impossible not to remark the coincidence 
of the trial of the President's secretary and 
the dismissal of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The President’s words last summer, 
“Let no guilty man escape,” were an earnest 
to the country of his unshr‘»!-ing resolution 
in the prosecution of frauds. They were 
consonant with the popular idea of his per- 
sonal integrity. But that, when the prose- 
cutions reached his own secretary, the offi- 
cer who has the chief responsibility for the 
whole movement should be forced to with- 
draw, would be, to those whom Mr. LINCOLN 
used to call “the plain people,” most per- 
suasive evidence that they had mistaken 
the real feeling and purpose of the President, 
and that he was willing to cast a slur upon 
the man whose name has become the syn- 
onym of the most uncompromising deter- 
mination to purify the public service and 
punish corruption. : 

Those who suppose that the office of Mr. 
BrIsTOW has been a bed of roses, and that 
his path in his late proceedings has been as 


easy as his duty was plain, are strangely 


mistaken. ‘There are few men in the coun- 
try who would have ventured to cope with 
the Whisky Ring which he has broken up. 
There are few who know any thing what- 
ever of its extent, its ramifications, and its 
power. ‘To deal with it radically and thor- 
oughly, tv trace the thefts through all their 
sinuosities, and to send the thieves to the 
penitentiary was to encounter difficulties 
and dangers before which even brave men 
might have quailed. The Ring was armed 
at every point, and has not thrown its arms 
away. It would strike, and the Secretary 
knew it; it would strike secretly and skill- 
fully at his comfort, his reputation, and pos- 
sibly even at his lite. It would try his con- 
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stancy, his courage, and his ability. To the 
publi¢ the war upon the Whisky Ring was 
a dramatic series of arrests and trials. But 
in fact it was a desperate contlict of pas- 
sions, interests, unscrupulous enmities, care- 
fully organized rascalities, on one side, and 
on the other, the highest sense of public 
duty, trained address, and contident reliance 
upon the sympathy and support of all hon- 
estmen. The public must therefore be upon 
its guard. The agents and influence of the 
ting will seek in the most insidious way 
to poison the mind of “the plain people” 
against the Secretary. The story of his for- 
wer connection with whisky thieves was a 
blow at his reputation aimed by the Ring, 
which was fortunately utterly abortive. At 
uny moment the crafty ingenuity of those 
who hate him with unsparing malice may 
try to wound him mortally again. And 
this interest and combination of robbers of 
the public treasury would rejoice in noth- 
ing so much as the enforced retirement—in 
other words, the practical dismissal—from 
the Treasury of its most intrepid, vigorous, 
and honest guardian. The retirement of 
the Secretary would be popularly regarded 
as the triumph of the Ring. 

The shock to public contidence we have 
already mentioned. What conld be more 
alarming to the country than the disap- 
proval upon the part of the Administra- 
tion of this efficient and effective crusade 
against corruption? And what other moral 
than disapproval could the country draw if 
the Secretary should be asked to resign? 
Honest American citizens have the right to 
expect that the Administration of their gov- 
ernment shall know no objects but the hon- 
est service of the people. They have the 
right to demand that all the weight and 
furce and resources and sympathy of the 
Administration shall be at the service of the 
pursuer of wrong to support and strengthen 
his good work. If they should see any per- 
sonal preference, any private feeling, inter- 
rening—still more, ifthe natural and logic- 
al effect of such feeling should be to paralyze 
energy and defeat justice—those people 
could not avoid the inevitable conclusion 
that the only sure way of restoring honesty 
to administration would be the utter defeat 
aud overthrow of those who were politically 
responsible for an apparent want of hearty 
co-operation in the pursuit and punishment 
of crime. 

We are very slow to believe that the 
malign intlnences which, in seeking the re- 
moval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
strike at the public welfare and at the suc- 
cess and very existence of the Republican 
party, can prevail with the President. Nat- 
urally, as he is a man of stanch fidelity to 
his friends, he has been pained by the sus- 
picions that have fallen upon his secretary. 
Yet while he may indignantly feel confi- 
dent of his secretary’s innocence of tech- 
nical guilt, he can not fail to see what the 
whole world recognizes, that there is no 
doubt whatever that his secretary held the 
most intimate relations with men who are 
convicted of shameful crime. That the sec- 
retary may have been ignorant of the true 
character of his associates can not relieve 
him of the penalty of the universal law that 
we must be judged by our companions. But 
the President’s great experience of men and 
affairs has doubtless taught him to antici- 
pate and to frustrate the machinations of 
the Ring and its endeavor to excite per- 
sonal hostility toward a public ofticer who 
has been tried in the fire before the steady 
gaze of the country, and is not found want- 
ing. Should the rumors of which we have 
spoken prove to be true, and the influences 
which could not save the criminals shall be 
able to punish the brave prosecutor for the 
people, his fortune will be that of DE For. 
The ministry placed him in the pillory, but 
the grateful people did him reverence, tling- 
ing roses at his feet. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP 
UPON THE SCHOOLS. 

Bishop M‘Qvaip, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Rochester, New York, has recent- 
ly delivered a lecture in the Free-religious 
course in Boston, in which he stated the 
vrounds of the Catholic hostility to the com- 
tion schools. His lecture was a vigorous 
but courteous argument addressed to those 
who, as he knew, mainly differed from him, 
and it was the strongest presentation yet 
made of his view of the subject. In begin- 
ning his discourse he asserted that the re- 
sponsibility of the child’s education rested 
upon the parent. By parent he evidently 
meant father, and indeed he presently spoke 
of the father’s right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness as extending to the children. But the 
“natural rights” of the mother in the care 
and education of the child are certainly pot 
less than the father’s. “ Parental rights,” 
says the bishop, “precede State rights.” 
That, however, is an assertion which must 
he serionsly modified to make it quite cor- 
rect. 


Their exercise is limited by the rights of 
the State, or of the community of parents. 
If the parent chooses that his children shall 
grow up in ignorance, he will presently find 
other parents justly insisting that society 
shall not be imperiled in that manner. And 
not only has the community rights, but the 
child also. The child has a right to be edu- 
cated. It is plainly impossible to found an 
argument against common schools upon an 
alleged absolute parental right to educate 
or not to educate at pleasure, 

The main argument of Bishop M‘QvalIpD, 
however, is that the common schools are 
not only sectarian, bug that in the nature 
of things they must be sectarian. He quotes 
the words of JOHN C. SPENCER, when Secre- 
tary of State, that vital religious doctrines 
will of necessity be incidentally inculcated in 
the course of literary and scientific instruc- 
tion. Children will naturally inquire about 
God, Christ, the redemption, and the teacher 
in replying will inevitably give to his answer 
the color of his own sectarian or individual 
opinions. But while in a certain sepse this 
is undoubtedly true, it is not really a‘prac- 
tical objection as against the advantages of 
common unsectarian schools. Schools main- 
tained at the public expense for the sole 
purpose of giving a limited degree of in- 
struction in a few elementary branches of 
knowledge, and in which, by eommon con- 
sent, what are known as religious or secta- 
rian tenets are not to be taught, can not, if 
they are honestly conducted—and that must 
be assumed if people are really in earnest— 
become sectarian. Nor is it probable, as Mr. 
SPENCER and Bishop M‘QUAID suppose, that 
pupils who know that they are taught of 
God, Christ, and religious subjects in the 
Sunday-schools will ask many or perplex- 
ing questions upon such topics in the course 
of learning arithmetic and spelling and ge- 
ography, or that such occasional questions 
as they may ask would be answered in a 
sectarian tone. And even if some sectarian 
bias should be discovered upon such occa- 
sions, the disadvantage or the injustice 
would not be intentional, would be in vio- 
lation of the principle of the schools, and 
absolutely insignificant and inappreciable 
compared with the immense and palpable 
injury sure to flow from sectarian schwvols. 

The opponents of the common schools 
constantly forget that they are serviceable 
not only as nurseries of common knowledge, 
but of common civil sympathy and feeling. 
Nothing could be more prejudicial to the 
public welfare than that sectarian and re- 
ligious differences, which are inhuman and 
mischievous enough already, should be care- 
fully fostered and deepened. What is need- 
ed is to break them down, not to build them 
up. The constant movement of bighly civil- 
ized societies is toward their overthrow; and 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, al- 
though narrow and limited in their scope, 
are yet promoters of this good work. The 
severest denunciations have been hurled at 
the President and the Republican Conven- 
tions because of an alleged incitement of re- 
ligious passions by the mere declaration that 
the schools ought to be unsectarian. But if 
those passions are even now so electric and 
fiery, is it good policy, is it common-sense, 
to favor any scheme which makes those pas- 
sions more deadly? The free public school 
in which all the children of every national- 
ity and of every creed meet for common in- 
struction, which is not “religious,” in the 
technical sense, also educates those children 
in a generous American sympathy, and in a 
true human eatholicity. This result can not 
be achieved, indeed, without some friction, 
but the friction is individual and impercep- 
tible beside the great and general advan- 
tage. Bishop M‘QuAID complains that some 
poor people who educate’their own children 
for conscience’ sake are compelled by the 
free public-school system to help educate 
their richer neighbors’ children. But the 
parent who feels that instruction in spell- 
ing and grammar is against his conscience 
because it is not then and there accompa- 
nied by teaching of the catechism is an ex- 
ceptional parent, and he should be led to 
consider the vast compensations of the sys- 
tem. If the spelling and the grammar or 


the teaching of them contravened the child's 


conscience, there would be some reason in 
the complaint. But that is not asserted. 
The real objection, after all, is that the un- 
sectarian school leaves the child’s conscience 
free. But that is not a sound argument in a 
sensible community. 

The bishop insists that the present school 
system is a failure, but he will not find many 
Americans who agree with him. 
abuses and imperfections unquestionably, 
which should be corrected, and some tend- 
encies which are of doubtful advantage. 
There is no institution in the country which 
is watched with so general interest and jeal- 
ous care. Men whom nothing else of a pub- 
lic nature will draw from their homes, turn 
out with alacrity to the school meeting, and 
in nothing is the quality of that interest 


It has | 


Parental rights are not absolute. | and intelligence more apparent than in the | 


admission of mothers and wives and sisters 
as well as fathers, husbands, and brothers to 
the school boards. The true patriotic effort 
should be to strengthen and improve, not 
to destroy, the common schools. Bishop 
M‘QvuaID should reflect that the schools of 
the great and leading nations are withdrawn 
from sectarian and ecclesiastical control as 
fast as the nation advances in intelligence 
and civilization, while the states in which 
they have been absolutely subjected to that 
control are the most ignorant, degraded, and 
reactionary. Convert the American free 
public-school system into a system of sec- 
tarian, priest-taught schools, and the prog- 
ress of American liberty, intelligence, and 
prosperity would be at once arrested. 


PERSONAL. 


Messnxs. HARPER & Brotuers take pleasure 
in making the announcement that Mr. CHARLES 
READE has a new serial story in hand, nearly fin- 
ished, the publication of which will shortly be 
commenced in one of their periodicals, 

—Mr. MarTIN L. TOWNSEND, a member of Con- 
gress from this State, and a man of wit and char- 
acter, had alittle scene the other day in the room 
of the Committee ou Revolutionary Pensions, of 
which he isa member. A few days ago he went 
to the room of that committee with some lady 
friends to show them the view of the Potomac 
from the window, when the clerk, who ia the 
correspondent of a prominent Democratic pa- 
per, ordered him out. Mr. Townsenp, who is 
an old man, protested that he had as much right 
there as the clerk, for whose appointment he had 
voted. The reply of the clerk was: “ You may 
come here when the committee is in session, but 
not at any other time. You area old ras- 
cal.”” Mr. TOWNSEND reported it to the com- 
inittee, and declined to act while the man is re- 
tuined as clerk. The cause of the insult was 
Mr. TOWNSEND’S speech on the Centennial. If 
some action is not taken by the committee, Mr. 
TOWNSEND will report the matter to the House. 
The clerk was formerly in the employ of the 
State Department of the Southern Confederacy. 

—Mr. Apo_F Koay, of this city, well known 
as an art connoisseur, Nas recently imported a 
very tine collection of oil-paintings by eminent 
artists, which is now on exhibition at the Kurtz 
Art Gallery. Many of these paintings were per- 
soually ordered by Mr. Koun, and all were cure- 
fully selected by him during a stay of over six 
months in Europe. The pictures will be sold 
in a short time; meanwhile the gallery is open 
tu the public, who should not miss the oppor- 
tunity to examine one of the finest art collec- 
tions ever brought to this city. 

—Mr. James WALKER, the painter of the 
** Battle of Lookout Mountain,”’ writes thus to 
a friend in this city concerning art on the Pacitic 
coast: ** There is more and better art in San Fran- 
cisco than IL expected to find. The city supports 
au art association, to which a flourishing art 
school is attached, and several excellent land- 
scape painters are meeting with encouraging 
success. WILLIAM BrRabrorD, the painter of 
arctic scenes, is here for the winter, as is also 
Mr. Hamgf_ton, the well-known marine painter, 
of Philadelphia.”” Mr. WALKER’s battle picture 
is now on exhibition in San Francisco, where it 
attracts great attention. He is about to make 
the tour of Southern California, to study the 
picturesque scenery and the no less picturesque 
inhabitants of that region. 

—~That Lord Lytron, the new Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, will keep up a vice-regu) hospital- 
ity, and be a notable giver of good dinners, is 
fairly inferable from the following lines written 
by him; 

‘We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without 

wart ; 

We may live without friends, we may live withont 

books— 

But civilized man can not live without cooka, 

lie may live without books—what is knowledge 

but grieving ? 

He may live without hope—what is hope buat 

deceiving ? 

He may live without love—what is passion but 

pining ? 

But where is the man that can live without dintag?l” 

—It is only about six years since GEORGE PEa- 
BoDY died, and already ten of the large and sub- 
stantial dwelling-houses he bequeathed to the 
working-wen of London have been built, and all 
but ove completed and occupied. This last, 
which is in Pimlico, will. be the largest of all. 
It stands on five acres of ground, and affords a 
site for thirty-six blocks. In the aggregate the 
population of the PEasopy buildings is not less 
than 10,000 persons. 

—OBED HakRINGTON, who lived for thirty- 
nine years in a cave in the Hoosac Mountains, 
Mussachusetts, died the other day at an advanced 
age. He never did a day’s work in his life, but 
Was a professional mendicant. He was married 
three times, which he turned to profitable ac- 
count by taking two of his wives from a neigh- 
boring town tor a consideration and compelling 
his town to support them. The name ‘* OBED 
signifies ‘‘serving God.’ We are afraid that the 
Hoosac didn’t. 

—Congressman Hewitt, of this city, made a 
forcible and pungent speech on the Consular 
Appropriation Bill, making several neat hits at 
his Democratic colleagues. When the section 
abolishing the consulate at Beyrout was reach- 
ed, Mr. HEWITT Opposed it. He explained how 
important Was the national protection for the 
large college now in successful operation at 
Beyrout, but was outvoted. ‘ Very well, gentle- 
men,’ said he, “if you cut off that consulate, 
the Democrat: party will lose the entire Presbyterian 
vole.’ The good Democratic Presbyterians were 
seized with a beautiful and pious inspiration, 
and that consulate was allowed to survive. Such 
is the vivacity of the American character. *, 

—Ezra BAKER, of Boston, made no will to 
enyaye the leisurely and playful attention of dis- 
satistied relatives and sympathetic lawyers, but, 
just before death, gave the whole of his property 
to his only son, and instructed him how to dis- 
tribute it. 

—Lord DUDLEY, on receiving a visit from the 
poet Rocers at that they should 
ro together to the Catacoinbs. It has often 
remarked of Rooers that, with his fine 
buld Lead, wiiuwkled skin, and sunken cheeks, 


he was more like a death’s-head than any man 
that was ever seen alive. When the poet had 
spent an-hour or two in the abodes of mortali- 
ty, and was about to make his exit, the keeper, 
Startled at his death-like appearance, tried to 
stop him, crying out: “Hallo! Getback! You 
have no right to come out!"’ Rogers afterward 
complained to Lord DuDLry that he had cruel- 
ly deserted him in this emergeney. “My dear 

OGERS,’’ replied the earl, ‘I did not like to in- 
terfere, yOu looked so much at home.” 

—Sir Gzores who purchased the 
Egyptian railways for English capitalists, com- 
menced life as a pit-boy in the mines. He is 
now said to be the largest coal proprietor in the 
world, and a member of Parliament. 

—GARIBALDI receives visitors in an arm-chair. 
He is supported by pillows, and is incapable of 
moving without crutches. The fingers of both 
hands are stiffened into utter rigidity, with the 
exception of the thumbs. His fuce, however, 
bears the hue of health, aud his miud remains 
as Vigorous as ever. ; 

—GEORGE MacDOonaLp, author of Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood and other works, has in press 
a novel in which he attempts to combat the re- 
cently promulgated views of TyNpaLL, Proc- 
TOR, and others on the conflict between science 
aud orthodox Christianity. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE recently invited the Jubi- 
lee Singers to take tea with him. They sang 
* John Brown,” much to the satisfaction of their 
host, who said, “There is real inspiration in that 
song.”’ 

—M. pe Gamonn, the well-knowt 
French engineer, who was the first to put for- 
ward in any practical shape the scheme for the 
submarine tunnel between France and England, 
and who devoted thirty years of his life to prop- 
aguting his ideas, died in Paris on February 4. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur United States Senate, on the 2ist ult., passed 
the bill providing for the sale of United States timber 
lands in California, Oregon, and the Territories. The 
House, on the same day, passed the new Judiciary 
Bill, by a vote of 143 to 102.—No seasion was held 
the 22d, the anniversary of Washington's birthday.— 
On the 23d, Senator Morton presented a petition, sign- 
ed by over 15,000 women. of Indiana and nearly 14,000 
voters of the State, on the subject of temperance— 
firetly, asking Congress to appoint a commission to 
investigate and report as to the effect of the alcoholic 
liquor traffic; secondly, to prohibit the importation 
of alcoholic liquors from foreign countries; thirdly, 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic lig- 
uors in the District of Columbia and Territories of the 
United States; and fourthly, to require total absti- 
nence from alcoholic liquors of all civil, military, and 
naval officers of the United States. The Senate Finance 
Committee reported the following bill, with a recom- 
mendation for its passage: “ Be it enacted, ete., That 
the acts to authorize the refunding of the national 
debt, approved July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, be 
80 amended that the amount of bonds bearing four and 
a half per cent. interest authorized to be issued be in- 
creased to $600,000,000, and that they be payable at the 
pleasure of the United States after thirty years from 
the date of their issue, instead of after fifteen years. 
Second, This act shall not be construed to authorize 
any increase of the total amount of bonds provided 
for by the gets to which this act is an amendment, nor 
authorize amy increase whatever of the bonded debt 
of the United States, and all provisions of the acts to 
which this act is amendatory, not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, are hereby continued In force 
and effect.” The bill was passed on the 25th, by a vote 
of 51 to 5. In the House, a bill was introduced for the 
reorganization and reduction of the army. A bill was 
poses by the Honse prohibiting the killing of female 
suffulo in amy of the Territorics by either white men 
or Indians, under a penalty of $100 fine for the first 
offense and $1000 for the second.—On the 2th, the 
Senate Contmittee on Territories reported the House 
bill to amend the act of March 3, 1575, for the admis- 
sion of Colérado as a State. 

A sleepimgr-car was thrown from the track of the 
Harlem Railroad extension on the night of the 23d 
ult,, near South Wallingford, Vermont. The car was 
burned, and Mr. Bissel, of the Sherman House, Chl- 
cago, and his son perished. 

The trial éf General O. E. Babcock, President Grant's 
rivate secretary, for con#piracy in the whisky frauds 
in the West, ended, on the 24th ult.,in his prompt ac- 
quittal by the jury. 

Two State Conventions were held on the 22d ult. 
The Indiana Republicans nominaf#d Godlove 8. Orth 
for Governer, and proposed Senator Morton for the 
Presidency.» The financial plank of the platform fa- 
vors the ultimate resumption of specie payments 
The Republicans of Lowa adopted resolutions uphold- 
ing the common-school system, favoring the speedy 
return to hard money, and presenting the name of ex- 
Speaker Blaine for the Presidency. 

The Nationa) Executive Democratic Committee met 
in Washington on the 22d ult., and fixed upon June 27 
aé the tine and St. Louis as the place for holding the 
Nationg) Democratic Presidential Convention. 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Tue thaw has cansed disastrous floods in Germany 
and Hungar¥. Largedistricts are submerged, and great 
distress is apprehended. At Pesth a distillery, under- 
mined by the current, fell, crushing eleven persons. 


The emigmint ship Strathmore, bound from London - 


for New Zealand, has been missing for nearly a year. 
Tidings have just come to London that she was wreck- 
ed in July last on Crozet Ielonds, All but forty of Ler 
passengers and crew were lost. 

The Russian troops entered Khokan on the 22d ult., 
and were warmly welcomed by the inhabitants, who 
expressed gteat satisfaction at the incorporation of 
Khokan with Ruesia. 

The Prussian Federal Connci!l has accepted the bill 

assed by the Reichstag amending the penal code. 

The last of the French election returns are now in. 
The members are classified as follows: republicans, 
198: conservative republicans, 75; Bonapartists, 64; 
levitimiats, 26; conservatives, 24; constitutionalists, 
20: radicala, 17. Second ballots in 106 districts are 
necessary. It i# expected that when all the elections 
are decided, the republicans will have 321 seats 


M. Buffet bas resigned as President of the French 


Council, on the ground that he was no longer possess- 
ed of sufficient authority to conduct the administra- 
tion. M. Jules Dufaure succeeds him. 

The latest dispatches from Spain report further dis- 
asters to the Carlist insurgents. It is stated that Don 
Carlos and Lizarraga, with 24,000 men, without artil- 
lery or provisions, are in the mountainous district of 
Amazcuas, endeavoring to reach the French frontier. 
Several divisions of the royal army are marching agalnet 
them. 

The Sultam offers amnesty to all insurgents who re- 
turn to their homes within a month. The govern- 
ment announces that it will have all their houses and 
churches which were destroyed rebuilt at ite own cost, 
and will furpish the insurgents the means of resuming 
their usual avocations. The authorities on the front- 
jer Are ordered to acquaint the insurgents of the Im- 
perial decree, and afford them the necessary facilities 
for returning to their homes. The Vienna Presse says 
there are 28,000 Herzegovinian refugees in Dalmatia 
who are reselved to starve rather than go back to their 
homes, Another great battle has taken place in Herze- 
go\ ina, heat Vussoievich, In which the Turks were to- 
tally defeated. 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruor or “Tug Marp or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
Arioe Lowgaine,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—( Continued.) 


SIBI BACULO. 


suo 

Ber the rabbit-man was not to be thus defraud- 
ed of his right to good society. With a quick, 
sharp turn he cast off the skins frotn his staff, 
and stretched ghat slimy implement across the 
way with one hand, while he held forth the other 
caressingly, and performed a pretty little caper. 

“ Allow me to pass, if you please,” said Grace, 
attempting to look very resolute ; “these are our 
grounds. You are trespassing.” 

“Now, my purty young lady,” said the rabbit- 
man, coming so close that she could not fly, “ you 
wouldn’t be too hard, would you now? I sees a 
great many young maids» 
about—but lor’ there, 
what be they to com- 
pare with you!” 

“T am sure that you 
donotmeananyharm,” 
replied Grace, though | 
with much inward | 
doubt; “nobody ever | 
does any harm to me; | 
but every one is 80 | 
kind to me. My fath- | 
er is so good toallwho 

into any trouble. | 
I am not worth rob- 
bing, Mr. Rabbit-man, 
honest as you are, no % case 
doubt. But I think 
that | can find a shilling ~ 
for you to take home to ta 
your family.” 

“Now, Missy, sweet i | 
Missy, when once I seen 
you, how could I think 
of a shilling—or two? 
You was coming out 
here for to kiss me, I 
know; the same as [ 
dreamed about last | 
night. Lor’ bless them | 
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hootiful eyes and lips, 
the most massionary 
man as ever was a’most 
would sooner have a 
kiss than a crown of 
‘em !” 

“You insolent fellow, | 
how dare you speak to 
me in this manner? 
Do you know who I 
am’? Do you know who | 
my father is ?” 

“No, Missy; but I 
dessay thunderin’ 
beak, as have sent me 
to prison; and now I 
have got you in prison, | 


too. No comin’ out 
wi’out paying of your | 
fine, my dear.” The 


dirty scamp, with an 
appreciative grin, laid 
hold of poor Grace’s | 
trembling hand, and 
drew her toward him, 

while she tried vainly 
to shriek, for her voice 
had forsaken her— | 
when bodily down went | 
the rabbit-man, felled | 
by a most inconsiderate 
blow. He dropped so 
suddenly that he fetch- + 
ed poor Grace to her 
knees, by his violent 
grasp of her; and when 
he let go, she could | 
not get up for a mo- | 
ment, because her head 
went round. Then two 
strong hands were put 
into hers ; and she rose, | 
and faced a young gen- 
tleman. 

In her confusion and 
sense of vile indignity 
she did the natural 
thing, She staggered 
away to a tree, and 
spread both hands be- 
fore her eves, and burst 
forth sobbing, as if her 


A 
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heart would break. 
Instead of approach- 
ing to comfort her, 


the young man applied 

himself first to revenge, He espied on the path 
the stick of the prostrate rabbit-man, and laid 
hold of it. Then, striving to keep his conscience 
clear and by no means hit a man on the ground, 
he seized the poor dealer in fur by the neck, and 
propped him well up in a sapling fork. Having 
him thus well situated for penal operations, with. 
out any question of jurisdiction, or even of the 
merits of the case, he proceeded to exhaust the 
utility of the stick by breaking it over its owner's 
back. The calm wood echoed with the sound of 
wooden thumps, and the young buds trembled at 
the activity of a stick. 

“ Lor’ a’ mussy, a’ mussy!” cried the rabbit- 
man. “ You-be goon’ outside of the bargain, 
sir!” 

“Oh, don’t—oh, please don’t!" Grace exclaim. 
ed, running forth from her retirement. “J dare 
say he lid not know any better. He may have had 
a little too much beer. Poor fellow! he has had 


quite enough. Oh, stop, do stop, for my sake !” 


“For nothing else—in the world—would I 
stop,” said the youth, who was breathless with 
hitting so hard, and still looking yearningly at 
the stick, now splintered by so much exercise; 
“but if you beg him off, he gets off, of course— 
though he has not had half enough of it. You 
vile black rascal, will you ever look at a young 
lady in your life again ?” 

“Oh no, so—oh no, Sir—so help me—” cried 
the rabbit-man, rubbing himself all over. “ Do 
‘ee let me whisper a word to you.” 

“If I see your filthy sneaking face two seconds 
more, Pll take a new stick to you, and a much 
tougher one. Out of my sight with your earrion !” 

Black George, with amazement and fury, gazed 
at the stern and threatening countenance. Then, 
secing the elbow beginning to lift, he hobbled, as 
fast as his bruises allowed, to his bundle of skins 
in the brush-wood. Then with a whimper and 
snivel he passed the broken staff, now thrown at 
him, through his savory burden, and with exag- 
gerated limps departed. 


\ 
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“See if I don’t show this to your governor,” he 
muttered, as he turned back and scowled, when 
out of sight and hearing. “I never were took in 
so over a job in all my life afore, were I!) One 
bull for a hiding like that!” he grumbled, as he 
pulled out a sovereign, and looked at it. “ Five 
hull would hardly cover it. Why, the voung cove 
can't a’ been told nort about it. A scurvy joke 
—a very scurvy joke. I ain’t got a bone in me 
as don’t ache!” 

Leaving him thus to pursue his departure, voung 
Christopher Sharp, with great self-content at the 
good luck of this exploit, turned toward Grace, 
who was trembling and blushing; and he trem- 
bled and blushed in his turn at her. 

I ai Sorry has v frightened you,” he said, in 
the most submissive way; “I have done vou more 
harm than good, I fear. should have known 
better. But for the moment I really could not 
command myself. I hope you will not despise 
me for it?” 
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“ Despise you! Can I ever thank you? But 
I am not fit to do any thing now. I think I had 
better go home, if you please. I am not likely to 
be annoved again. And there is a good man in 
a field half-way.” 

“To be sure, you know best,” the young man 
answered, cooling into disappointment. “Still, 
I may follow at a distance, mayn't 1% The weath- 
er looks quite as if it would be dark. And at 
this time of year scarcely any body knows. There 
seem to be tramps almost every where. But I am 
sure I do not wish to press myself. I can go on 
with the business that brought me here. I am 
searching for the true old wind-flower.” 

“Oh, are you?” said Grace; “ how exceeding- 
lv lucky! [can show vou exactly where to find 
it, if only you could manage to come to-mor- 
row.” 

“ To-morrow ? Let me see—to-morrow! Yes, 
I believe I have no engagements. But will you 
not be afraid—I mean—after that blackguard’s 
behavior te-day ¥ Not, of course, that he should 
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be thought of twice—but still—oh, ‘I never can 
express myself.” 

“T understand every word you would say,” the 
young lady answered, decisively; “and I neve 
mean to wander so far again. Still, whem I know 
that vou are botanizing; or rather, ] mean when 
a gentleman is near—but I also can never express 
mvself. You never must come—oh, I mean good. 
by. But I feel that vou ought to be eareful, be- 
cause that bad man may lie in wait for you.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MISS PATCH, 


TuHaT evening Grace made one more trial to 
procure a little comfort in her own affairs. In 
the dark low parlor of the cottage, where she had 
lived for the last three months, with only Miss 
Patch and a deaf old woman for company and 
comfort, she sat by the fire and stitched hard, to 


DIRTY SCAMP, WITH AN APPRECIATIVE GRIN, LAID HOLD OF POOR GRACE’S TREMBLING HAND.” 
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abide her opportunity. At the corner of the ta- 
ble sat the good Miss Patch, with her spectacles 
on, and oecasionally nodding over her favorite au- 
thor, Ezekiel. 

It wasgimpossible for any body to look at Miss 
Patch ailfl believe in any thing against her high 
integrity. That lofty nose, and hard-set mouth. 
and the fine abstracted yet benevolent gaze of 
those hollow gray eves, were enough to show that 
here wasa lady of strict moral principle and high 
sense of duty. Incorruptible and grandly honest, 
but prickly as a hedgehog with prejudice, she 
could not be driven inte any evil course, and re- 
quired n@ leading into what she thought the right 
one. And the right course to her was alwavs the 
simplest. of all things to diseover, because it 
was thas which led most directly to the glory of 
(rod at the expense of man. Any thing that 
would. smite down pride, and overthrow earthly 
Sand abase the creature before the Crea- 
t to her mind was the thing commanded ; 
t combined therewith a cut at “papal 

arrogance” and priestly 
influence, then the com- 
mand was as delight- 
ful as it was impera- 
tive. 

This tall and very 
clearaninded lady waa, 
by an in-and-out sort of 
way, related to Squire 
Oglander. She called 
him her brother and 
the Squire once (to com- 
tort her in a vile tooth- 
ache) had gone so far as 
to call her his “ sister.” 
Still, that, to his mind, 
was a piece of flattery 
not to be remembered 

when the tooth was 
=topped. From no pride 
on his part; but be- 
eause of his ever-abid- 
ing execration -of her 
father—the well-known 
Captain Patch. 

Captain Patch was 
the man who married 
the last Squire Ogland. 
er’s second wife, that is 
to say, our good Squire’s 
step-mother, after the 
lady had dispatched her 
tirst husband, by uneasy 
stages, to a better world. 
(‘aptain Patch took her 
for her life-interest un- 
der the Oglander set- 
tlement; and sterling 

friends of his declared 
| him much too cheap at 
the money. But the 
Qyvlanders took quite 
the contrary view, and 
hated his name while 
he drew their cash. 
Yet the Captain pro- 
ceeded to have a large 
family, of whom this 
Hannah Patch was the 
| eldest. 
A godly father (as a 
general rule) has god- 
less children; and hap- 
pily the converse of 
_ that rule holds true, 
| The ehildren of a god- 
| less father (seared by 

the misery they have 
seen), being acquitted 
| of the fifth command-- 

ment, frequently go 
back to the first. And 
so it befell with almost 
all of that impious fel- 
low’s family. Never- 
theless, the Squire, be- 
heving in the “ com- 
mandment with prom- 
ise,” as well as the 
denunciation at the end 
of the second, kept 
himself clear of the 
Patches, so far as good 
manners and kindness 
permitted him. Miss 
Patch, knowing how 
good she was, had keen- 
ly resented this preju- 
dice, after vainly en- 
deavoring to beat it 
down. Also she felt— 
not ill-will—but still a 
melancholy forgiveness 

and uneasiness about 

the present position of 
mother, 
sins, without any apology 


tor—t 


(ira e's poor 
whe hall died in her 
to Miss Patel 

Ilowéver, put.all these things as one may (ae- 
cording’ to constitution), this lady was very good 
in her way, and desired to make all others good, 
There Was not one faulty point about her, so far 
as she eould discover it: and her rule of conduct 
was to judge her own doings by a higher stand- 
ard that was to be hoped for of any other per- 
son. Therefore, of course, for other persons she 
could jadge what was right and godly infinitely 
better than they could. 

‘Oh. Aunty,” said Grace, by way of coaxing, 
having found this of good service ere now— 
“ Aunty, don’t you wish it was tea-time now ?” 

‘ All.meals come in their proper season. We 
should be grateful for them, but not greedy.” 

“Oh, but Aunty, you would not eall it greedy 
to be hangry, I should hope. And you would*be 
<o hungry, if you only knew. Ah, but you won’t 
cet éme.to tell you, though; I have always been 
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celebrated for making them. And this time I 
have quite surpassed myself. Now how much 
will you offer me to tell you what it is ?” 

“Grace, you are frivolous,” Miss,Patch an- 
swered, yet with a slight inclination*of her nose 
toward the brown kitchen where the wood fire 
burned. “If our food is wholesome, and vouch- 
safed in proportion to our daily wants, we should 
lift up our hearts and be thankful. To let our 
minds dwell upon that which is a bodily question 
only, tends to degrade them, and leads us to con- 
found the true end—the glory of our Maker— 
with the means to that end, which are vulgarly 
called victuals.” 

“Very well, Aunty, we will do with bread and 
butter. I only made my Sally-lunns for you; 
and if they degrade your mind, I will give them 
to Margery Daw, or the cottage with ten grand- 
children, down at the bottom of the wood. What 
a treat they will have, to be sure, with them !” 

“Not so, my dear. If you made them for me, 
I should fail in my duty if I refused them. We 
are ordered to be kind and courteous and long- 
suffering toward one another. And I know that 
you make them particularly well. They are quite 
unfit for people in that lower sphere of life. It 
would be quite sinful to tempt them so. They 
would puff them up with vanity and worldliness 
and pride. But if you insist upon my tasting 
them, my dear, in justice to your work, I think 
that you should see to the toasting. Poor Mrs, 
Daw smokes every thing.” 

“Of course she does. But I never meant to 
fet her do them, Aunty. Only I wanted to be 
quite sure first that you would oblige me by tast- 
ing them.” 

“My dear, I will do so as soon as you please. 
The good lady shut up Ezekiel, and waited. Ina 
few minutes back came Grace, with all things 
done to a nicety, each against each contending 
hotly whether the first human duty were to drink 
choice tea or to eat Sally-lunns. Misa Patch al- 
ways saw her course marked out by special guid- 
anee, and devoutly thus was enabled to act si- 
multaneousty. 

Grace took a little bit, now and again, to criti- 
cise her own handiwork, while with her bright 
eyes she watched the relaxing of the rigid coun- 
tenance. “ My dear,” said Miss Patch, “they are 
excellent; and they do the greatest credit to your 
gifts. To let any talent lie idle is sinful. You 
might make a few every day, my dear.” 

“To be sure I will, Aunty, with the greatest 
pleasure. I do love to do any thing that reminds 
me of my dear father. Oh, Aunty, will you tell 
me something 

“ Yes, Grace, any thing you ask aright. Young 
girls, of course, must submit to those whose duty 
it is to guide them. Undue curiosity must be 
checked, as leading to perverse naughtiness. The 
principles, or want of principle, inculcated now 
by bad education, can lead to nothing else but 
ruin and disgrace. How different all was when 
I was young! My gallant and spirited father, 
well known as a brave defender of his country, 
would never have dreamed of allowing us to be 
inquisitive as to his whereabouts. But all things 
are subverted now ; filial duty is a thing unknown.” 

“ Oh, but Aunty, of course we never pretend to 
be half as good as vou were. Still, I don’t think 
that you can conclude that I do not love my dear 
father because I am not one bit afraid of him.” 

“Don’t ery, child. It is foolish and weak, and 
rebellious against Divine wisdom. All things are 
ordered for our good.” 

“Then crying must be ordered for our good, or 
we should be able to help it, ma’am. But you 
can’t call it ‘crying,’ when I do just what I do. 
It is such a long and lonely time; and I never 
have been away more than a week at a time from 
my darling father until now; and now it is fif- 
teen weeks and five davs since Isaw him! Qh, it 
is dreadful to think of !” 

“Very well, my dear; it may be fifty weeks, or 
fifty years, if the Lord so wills. Self-command is 
one of the very first lessons that all human be- 
ings must learn.” 

“Yes, I know all that. And I do command 
myself to the very utmost. You know that you 
praised me—quite praised me—vesterday ; which 
is a rare thing for you todo. What did you say 
then? Please not to retract, and spoil the whole 
beauty of your good word.” 

“No, my dear child, you need not be afraid. 
Whenever you deserve praise, you shall have it. 
You saw an old sack with the name of * Beckley’ 
on it, and although you were silly enough to set 
to and kiss it, as if it were your father, you posi- 
tively did not shed one tear!” 

“For which I deserve a gold medal at least. 
I should like to have it for my counterpane; but 
you sent it away most ruthlessly. Now I want 
to know, Aunty, how it came to be here—miles, 
leagues, longitudes, away from darling Beckley ?” 

Miss Patch looked a little stern again at this. 
She perceived that her duty was to tell some sto- 
ries, m a case of this kind, wherein the end justi- 
filed the means so paramountly. Still, every new 
story which she had to tell seemed to. make her 
more cross than the one before; whether from 
accumulated adverse score, or from the increased 
chances of detection. 

“Sacks arrive and sacks depart,” she answer- 
ed, as if laying down a dogma, “ according to the 
decrees of Providence. Ever since the time of 
Joseph, sacks have had their special mission. 
Our limited intelligence can not follow the mun- 
dane pilgrimage of sacks.”’ 

“ No, Aunty, of course, they get stolenso! But 
this particular sack I saw had on it the name of 
a good honest man, one of the very best men in 
Beckley—Zachary Cripps, the carrier. His name 
did bring things to my mind so—all the parcels 
and good nice things that he carries as if they 
were made of glass; and the way my father looks 
over the hedge to watch for his cart at the turn 
ef the lane; and his pretty sister Etty sitting up 
as if she didn’t want to be lIcoked at; and old 
Dobbin spleshing along, plod, plod ; and our Mary 
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setting her cap at him vainly; and the way he 
goes rubbing his boots, as if he would have every 
one of the nails out; and then dearest father 
calling out, ‘Have you brought us her Majesty's 
new crown, Cripps?’ and Cripps, putting up his 
hand like that, and grinning as if it was a grand 
idea, and then slyly peeping round where the 
beer jug hangs—oh, Aunty, shall I ever see it all 
again ?” 

“Well, Grace, you will lose very little if you 
don’t. It is one of my brother's worst failings 
that he gives away fermented liquor to the lower 
orders inconsiderately, It encourages them in 
the bad habits to which they are only too prone, 
even when discouraged.” 

“Oh no, Aunty! Cripps is the soberest of 
men. And he does take his beer with such a 
relish, it is quite a treat to see him. Oh, if I 
could only see his old cart now, jogging along, 
like a man with one prong !” 

“Grace! Miss Oglander! Your metaphor is 
of an excessively vulgar description.” 

“Ts it, Aunty? Then I am very sorry. I am 
sure I didn’t mean any harm at all. Only I was 
thinking of the way a certain one-legged fiddler 
walks—but, Aunty, all this is so frivolous! With 
all the solemn duties around us, Aunty—”’ 

“Yes, my dear, I do wish you would think a 
little more of them. Every day I do my best. 
Your nature is not more corrupt than must be, 
with all who have the sad phronema sarkos ; but, 
unhappily, you always exhibit, both in word and 
action, something so—lI will not use at all a harsh 
word for it—something so sadly unsolemn.” 

“What can I do, Aunt? It really is not my 
fault. I try for five minutes together to be sol- 
emn. And then there comes something or other 
—how can I tell how ?—that proves too much 
for me. My father used to love to see me laugh. 
He said it was quite the proper thing todo. And 
he was so funny (when he had no trouble) that 
without putting any thing into any body's head, he 
set them all off laughing. Aunty, vou would have 
been amused to hear him. Quite in the quiet 
time, almost in the evening, I have known my fa- 
ther make such beautiful jokes, without thinking 
of them, that I often longed for the old horn 
lantern, to see all the people laughing. Even 
you would laugh, dear Aunty, if you only heard 
him.” 

“The laughter of fools is the crackling of 
thorns Grace, you are nothing but a very green 
goose. Even a stray lamb would afford me bet- 
ter hopes. But knock at the wall with the pok- 
er, my dear, that Margery Daw may come in to 
prayers.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
RUTS., 


Tuere are few things more interesting than 
ruts; regarded at the proper time, and in the 
proper manner. The artists, who show us so 
many things unheeded by our duller selves, have 
dwelled on this subject minutely, and shown their 
appreciation of a few good ruts. But they are a 
little inclined sometimes to mark them too dis- 
tinctly, scarcely making due allowance for the 
vast diversity of wheels, as well as their many ca- 
prices of wagging, according to the state of their 
washers, the tug of the horse, and their own wear- 
ing, and a host of other things. Each rut, more- 
over, has a voice of its own; not only in its first 
formation, but at every period of depression in 
the muggy weather, or rough rebellion in a fine 
black frost, and, above all other times, in the loose 
insurrection of a thaw. There always is a bit of 
something hard and something soft in it; jags 
that contradict all things with a jerk; and deep 
subsidence, soft as flattery. 

There scarcely could be a finer sample of ruts 
than was afforded by a narrow lane or timber 
track at the extreme northwestern outskirt of 
Stow forest. Every thing here was favorable to 
the very finest growth of ruts. The road had 
once been made, which is a necessary foundation 
for any masterpiece of rut-work; it then had 
been left to maintain itself, which encourages 
wholesome development. Another great advan- 
tage was that the hard uniformity of straight 
lines had no chance here of prevailing. For 
though the course was not so crooked, as in some 
lanes it may have been, neither was there hedge, 
or rail, or other mean constriction ; yet some fine 
old trees insisted now and then, from either side, 
upon their own grand right of way, and stretched 
great arms that would sweep any driver or horse- 
man backward from his seat, unless he steered so 
as to double them. 

Now therefore to one of these corners came, 
from out the thicket of under-wood, a stout man 
with a crafty slouch and a wary and suspicious 
glance. He had thrown a aack over his long 
white smock, whether to save it from brambles, 
or to cover its glare in the shady wood; for his 
general aspect was that of a man who likes to 
see all things, but not to be seen. And now as 
he stooped to examine the ruts at a point where 
they clearly defined themselves, either from hab- 
it, or for special reason, he kept as far back by 
the briery ditch as he could without loss of near 
insight. 

This man, being a member of the great Cripps 
race—whether worthy or not of that stanch lin- 
eal excellence—had a hereditary perception of 
the right way to examine a rut. It would have 
been easy enough, perhaps, in a lane of little 
traffic, to judge whether any thing lately had pass- 
ed, with the weather and ground as usual. But 
to-day—the day after what has been told of— 
both weather and ground had just taken a turn 
as abrupt as if both were feminine. The smile 
of soft spring was changed into a frown, and the 
glad young buoyancy of the earth into a stiff sort 
of feeling, not frozen or crisp, but as happens to a 
man when a shiver of ague vibrates through a ge- 
nial perspiration. To put it more clearly, the wind 
had chopped reund to the east, and was blowing 
keenly—a masterful, strengly pronounced, and 
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tusily energetic east wind, as superior to hypoc- 
risy as it was to all claims of mercy. At the 
pund and the feel of its vehement sweep, surprise 
and alarm ran through the wood; and the nest- 
ling-places of the sun ruffled up like a hen that 
calls her chicks to her. The foremost of the buds 
of the tall trees shook; not as they shake to a 
vest wind, but with a sense of standing naked ; 
t,ie twigs that carried them flattened upward, hav- 
Re lost all pleasure; the branches, instead of 
owing kindly (as they do to any other wind), 
also went upward, with a stiff cold back, and a 
hatred at being treated so. Many and many a 
little leaf, still snug in its own overcoat, shrunk 
back, and preferred to defer all the joys of the 
sky, if this were a sample of them. And many 
and many a big leaf (thrust, without any voice of 
its own, on the world) had no chance of sighing 
vit, but whistled on the wind, and felt it piping 
through its fluted heart; and knowing what a 
liver-colored selvage must come round its green, 
bewailed the hour that coaxed it forth from the 
notched and tattered and cast-off frizzle, dancing 
by this time the wind knows where. 

Because the east wind does what no other wind 
o\' the welkin ever does. It does not come from 
the good sky downward, bringing higher breath 
tous; nor even on the level of the ancient things, 
spreading average movemént. This alone of all 
winds strikes from the face of the good earth up- 
ward, sweeping the blush from the skin of the 
land, and wrinkling all who live thereon. That 
is the time when the very best man finds little to 
rejoice in; unless it be a fire of seasoned logs, or 
hig own contrariety; the fur of all animals (being 
their temper) moves away and crawls on them; 
and even bland dogs and sweet horses feel each 
several hair at issue with their well-brushed con- 
science. 

All of that may be true; and yet there may be 
sq many exceptions. At any rate, Master Leviti- 
cus Cripps looked none the worse for the whole 
of it. His cheeks were of richly varied fibre, like 
a new-shelled kidney-bean; his mouth (of a very 
considerable size) looked comfortable and not 
hungry; and all around him there was an influ- 
ence tending to intimate that he had dined. 

For that he did notcare as he should. He was 
ngt a man who allowed his dinner to modify his 
character. The best streaky bacon and three 
new-laid eggs had nurtured and manured his outer 
man, but failed to improve him inwardly. Even 
the expression of his face was very sliglitly molli- 
fied by a first-rate meal; though some of the cor- 
ners looked lubricated. 

* Hath a’ been by again, or hath a’ not ?”’ whis- 
pered Tickuss to himself, as he stared at a tan- 
gled web of ruts, and blessed the east wind for 
confounding of them, so that a wheel could not 
swear to its own. The east wind answered with 
a scolding dash, that cast his sack over his head, 
and shook out his white smock, scattering over the 
view, like a jack-towel on the washing-line. <Ac- 
knowledging this salutation with a curse, Leviti- 
cu’: gathered his sack more tightly, and bending 
ony long leg before him, stealthily peered awry at 
the wheel tracks. This was the way to discover 
wifatever had happened last among them, instead 
of looking across or along them, where the nicer 
shudes would fail. 

At first he could make but little of it. The 
east wind, whirling last year’s leaves from the 
couches where the west had piled them, and parch- 
ing the flakes of the mud (as if exposed upon a 
scraper), had made it a hard thing to settle the 
dafe of the transit even of a timber dray. One 
of these had passed not long ago, with a great 
trunk swinging and swagging on the road, and 
slurring the scallops of the horse track. 

‘“herefore Tickuss, for some time, looked less 
wide than usual, and scratched his head. The 
brain replied, as it generally does, to this soft lo- 
cal stimulant so briskly in fact that the master 
soon was able to clap both his hands into their 
natural home—the pockets of his breeches—and 
thus to survey the scene, and grin. 

“ Did ’ee think to do me, then, old brother Zac ? 
Now did ‘ee, did ’ee, did Ah, I were aborn 
afore you, Zac; or if I were not, it were mother’s 
mistake. Go along wi’ ’ee, Zac, go along wi’ ’ee! 
Go home to thy cat and thy little kitten, Etty.” 

He knew, by the track, that his brother had 
pa, sed a good while ago, or he would not have 
dared to speak in this rebellious vein. And what 
he*said next was even more disloyal. 

* Danged if I ain’t a gude mind to hornstring 
that old hosebird of a Dobbin; ay, and I wull too, 
if Uac cometh prowling round my place, like this. 
If a’ didn’t mane no trachery, why dothn’t a’ come 
in, ‘and call for a horn of ale and a bite of cold 
balikon? Ho! ho! we've a pretty well stopped 
him of that, though. No Master Zac now; go 
thine own ways. Keep thyzell to thyzell’s the 
law of the land, to my thinking.” 

Now a year, or even six months ago, Leviti- 
cus Cripps would sooner have lost a score of pigs 
than make such a speech, inhospitable, unnat- 
ural, unbrotherly, and violently un-Crippsian. 
Nothing but his own bad conscience (as he fell 
more and more away from honor and due esteem 
for Beckley) could have suggested to him such a 
low and crooked view of Zachary. The carrier 
was not, in any measure, spying or prowling, or 
even watching. Such courses were out of his 
track altogether. Rather would he have come 
with a fist, if the family honor demanded it, and 
therewith have converted his brother's olfactory 
organ into something loftier, as the medium of a 
sense of honesty. 

In bare point of. fact, the family honor demand- 
ed this vindication. But the need had not as yet 
been conveyed to the knowledge of the executive 
pover. Zachary had no suspicion at present of 
his brother’s fearful lapse. And the only thing 
that brought him down that lane was another 
stréke of business in the washing line. Squire 
Corser had married a new sort of wife with a 
tendency toward the nobility; wherefore a month- 
ly wash was out of keeping with her loftier views, 


though she had a fine kitchen-garden; and she 
cried, till the Squire put the whole of it out, and 
sent it every week to Beckley. Hence a new duty 
for Dobbin arose, which he faced with his usual 
patience, simply reserving his right to travel at 
the pace he considered expedient, and to have a 
stronger and deeper bottom stitched to his old 
nose-bag. 

The first time the carrier traversed that road. 
fraternal duty impelled him to make all proper 
inquiries concerning the health of his brother 
and the character of his tap. But though the re- 
ply upon both these points was favorable and 
pleasing, Zachary met with so queer a reception, 
that dignity and self-respect compelled him to 
vow that for many a journey he would pass with 
a dry mouth, rather than turn in. Of all the 
nephews and nieces who loved to make him their 
own carrier, by sitting astride perhaps two on 
ach leg, and one on each oolitic vamp, and shout. 
ing “* Gee, gee,” till he panted worse than Dobbin 
obese with young saintfoin—likewise who always 
jumped up in his cart, and laid hold of the reins 
and the whip even, and wore out the patience of 
any other horse except the horse before them— 
of all these delightful young pests, not one was 
now permitted to come near him. And not only 
that, which alone was very strange, but even Su. 
sannah, the wife of Leviticus, and sister-in-law of 
Zachary, evidently had upon her tongue laid a 
dumb weight of responsibility. Quite as if Zac 
were an interloper, or an inquisitive stranger, 
thrusting a keen but unjustified nose into things 
that were better without it. Susannah was al- 
ways a very good woman, and used to look up to 
Zachary, because her father was a basket-maker : 
and even now she said no harm; but still there 
was something about her, when she muttered that 
she must go and wash the potatoes, timid, and 
cold, and unhearty-like. 

The carrier made up his mind that they all 
were in trouble about their mortgage again; just 
as they were about six months back, when the 
land was likely to be lost to them. And finding 
it not a desirable thing to be called upon to con- 
tribute, he jogged well away from all such tactics, 
with his pockets buttoned. Not that he would 
have grudged any good turn to any one of his 
family; but that his strong common-sense allowed 
him no faith ina liar. And for many vears he had 
known that Tickuss was the liar of the family. 

Leviticus took quite a different view of the 
whole of this proceeding. He was under no ter- 
ror about his mortgage, for reasons as yet quite 
private; and his thick shallow cunning, like an 
under-ground gutter, was full of its own rats only. ° 
Ile was certain that Zac had suspected him, in 
spite of the care he had taken to keep his wife 
and children away from him; and believing this, 
he was certain also that Zac was playing the spy 
on him. 

While he was meditating thus in his slow and 
turbid mind, and turning away from the corner 
of the road toward his beloved pig lairs, the rat- 
tle of the sharp east wind was laden with a soft- 
er and heavier sound—the hoofs of a horse upon 
sod and mud. Tickuss, with two or three long 
strides, got behind a crooked tree, so as to hide 
or exhibit himself, according to what should come 
to pass, 

What came to pass was a horse, in the first 
place, of good family and good feed; and on his 
back a man who shared in at least the latter ex- 
cellence. These two were not coming by the for- 
est lane, but along a quiet narrow track, which 
cut off many of its corners. To judge of the two 
which looked the more honest would have re- 
quired another horse in council with another man. 
At sight of this arrival Tickuss came forth, and 
scraped humbly. 

“Don’t stand there, like a monkey at a fair!” 
cried Mr. Sharp—for he it was, and no mistake 
about him. “Am I to come through the bram. 
bles to you? Can't you come up, like a man with 
his wits, where this beastly wind doesn’t blow so 
hard? Whocan hear chaw-bacon talk off there ?” 

Leviticus Cripps made a vast lot of gestures, 
commending the value of caution, and pointing to 
the lane half a hundred yards off, as if it contain- 
ed a whole band of brigands. Mr. Sharp was not 
a patient man, and he knew that there was no 
danger. Therefore he swore pretty freely, until 
the abject lord of swine restored him to a pleas- 
ant humor by a pitiful tale of black George's trou- 
ble on the previous afternoon. 

“Catching it? Ay, and no mistake!” Tickuss 
Cripps repeated ; “the dust from his jacket—oh 
lor’, oh lor’! I had followed on softly to see the 
fun, without Missy knowing I were near, of 
course; and may I never—if I didn’t think a’ 
would a’most have killed’un! Ho! ho! it'll bea 
good round week, I reckon, afore Jarge stitcheth 
up a ferret’s mouth again. He took me in terri- 
ble that very morning; he were worse took in 
hiszell afore the arternoon was out. Praise the 
Lard for all his goodness, ‘Sir !” 

“Well, well. It. shall be made up tohim. But 
of course you did not let him, or any one else, get 
any idea who the lady is.” 

“Governor, no man hath any sense of that,” 
Leviticus answered, with one finger on his nose, 
“save and excep’ the old lady to the cottage, and 
you and [, and you knows whether there be any 
other.” 

“ Leviticus Cripps, no lies to me! Of course 
your own wife has got the whole thing out of 
you. 

“Her! replied Tickuss, with a high contempt, 
for which he should have had his ears boxed. 
“ No, no, master, a’ would have been all over Hox- 
ford months ago if her had knowed ort of it. 
Her knoweth, of course, there be zumbody up to 
cottage with old lady; but her hath zucked in the 
American story, the same as every body else have. 
Who would ever drame of our old Squire's daugh- 
ter, when the whole world hath killed and buried 
her? But none the less for that I kep her and 
the children ont of the wan of our Zac, I did. 
"Um might go taiking on the volk up to cottage ; 
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and Zac would be for goin’ up with one of his 
cards parraventur. Lor’, how old Zac’s eyes 
would come out of his head! The old bat-fowl 
—a’ would crack my zides to see ’un !” 

“ You had better keep vour fat sides sound and 
quiet,” Mr. Sharp answered, sternly; for the slow 
wits of Tickuss being tickled by that rare thing, 
an imagénation, the result was of course a guffaw 
whose breadth was exceeded only by its length. 
“Oh lor’! oh lor’ !—to see the old bat-fowl with 
the eyes comin’ out of the head of ’un! ['ll be 
danged if I shouldn’t choke—oh lor’ !” 

Mr. Sharp saw that Tickuss, being once set off, 
might be trusted to go on for at least half-an 
hour, with minute-guns of cackling, loutish, self- 
glorifying cachinnation, as amenable to reason as 
a hiccough is. The lawyer's time was too precious 
to waste thus, so having learned all that he cared 
to learn, and hearing wheels in the forest lane, he 
turned back along the narrow covert ride; and 
he thought within himself, for he never mused 
aloud—“ My bold stroke bids fair to be a great 
success. Nobody dreams that the girl is here. 
She herself believes every word that she is told. 
Kit is over head and ears; and she will be the 
same with him after that fine rescue. Our only 
marplot has been laid by the heels at the very 
nick of time. We have only to manage Kit him- 
self—who is a most confounded soft. The luck 
is with me, the luck is with me; and none shall 
be the wiser. Only give me one month more.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MAROH, 1876. 
Sunday, ~ 12.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 19.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Saturday, 25.—Annunciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 2%.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
APRIL. 
Sunday, 2.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 9%.—Sunday before Easter. 
Friday, 14.—Good- Friday. 
Saturday, 15.—Easter-Even. 
Sunday, 16.—Easter-Day. 
Sunday, 23.—Firet Sunday after Easter. 
Tuesday, 25.—St. Mark, the Evangelist. 
Sunday, %0.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


THE question, What is an “‘ evangelical Chris- 
tian ?’’ has come up before a court of law. Ina 
village of Northwestern Pennsylvania a church 
was built, mainly by Methodists, but with the 
aid of some of their neighbors, the agreement 
being that other evangelical Christians should 
have the use of the edifice when the Methodists 
did not reqnire it for religious service. Last 
summer a Universalist minister coming to fill 
an appointment was barred out, 80 that he and 
his friends had to obtain entrance by breaking 
the door and window fastenings. For this they 
were arrested. They have filed a bill in equity, 
in which they claim that, being “ evangelical,’’ 
they are entitled to the use of the house, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the original sub- 
scriptions. Their claim to the designation 
‘evangelical’ is denied by the other party. 
According to the Christian ney ors from which 
this story comes, the case has n referred toa 
Master in Equity. 


The great revival goes on thronghout the 
country apparently without abatement. Mr. 
EarRe is expected soon to visit West Troy. 
Mr. HamMonpD is listened to by large congre- 
gations in Washington. At Beloit, Wisconsin, 
places of business are generally closed evenings, 
and people go to church. At the Methodist 
Mariners’ Bethel, Philadelphia, from 1200 to 1500 
— are in attendance every night. In the 

ilmington Methodist Conference as many as 
2000 accessions to the churches are reported. 
A similar religious interest prevails in York, 
Pennsylvania, and Hagerstown, Maryland. The 
—— and singing of Messrs. Moopy and 

ANKEY in this city attract as numerous hearers 
as at the first. As many attend as can be ac- 
commodated. The ‘‘revival,’’ as it is now fa- 
miliarly called, is not limited to any one denom- 
inatien, but appears to pervade them all. 


The following amendment of the Constitution 
of the State of New York, designed to protect 
the common-school system, has been offered in 
the Assembly by Mr. Carrow E. Smita, chair- 
man of the Committee on Education: 


Reaolved (if the Senate concur), That Article IX. of 
the Conatitution be amended by the addition of the 
following sections: 

Srorion 2 The State shall maintain a system of 
common schools which shall be free forever. The 
Legislature shall provide for the instruction in the 
branches of rudimentary education, for the period of 
at least twenty-eight weeks in each year, of all persons 
in the State between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, annually raising therefor, by tax upon the real 
and personal estate in the respective counties, the sum 
of not leas than $3,000, 

Srorion 8. Neither the money nor the credit of the 
State, nor of any ow town, or municipal corpora- 
tion, shall be given or loaned to, or be otherwise ap- 

lied to the support of, any school or schools under 

e control of any religious sect or denomination, or 
to any school or schools not wholly the property of 
the State, or of the county, city, town, or village in 
which they are loca 


Dr. Epwarpd Beecuer has been appointed by 
the Congregational pastors of New York and its 
vicinity to present at their May meeting a paper 
on “ The Congregational Clergymen of the Rev- 
olution.’? The mover of the resolution, refer- 
ring to the theory of pre-existence advanced in 
Dr. Beecuer’s Conflict of Ages, remarked that 
the a would contain his “‘ Recollections of 
the onial Clergy.”’ 


The Duke of Norfolk has published an appeal 
to the Roman Catholics of England in behalf 
of the Catholic clergy of Germany. He repre- 
sents a committee consisting of Lord Petre, 
Lord ARUNDEL, and others, who have investigated 
the effect of the FaucK laws upon the priests, 
and report the following facts. The amount of 
state payments withdrawn from the priests is 
£135,000 to £150,000 annually. The number of 
priests whose income has thereby been cut off, 
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either wholly or in part, is 10,000. Of course 
all of these sufferers can have their stipends re- 
stored by simply entering into a written engage- 
ment to obey the laws of the state, but, says the 
appeal, *‘ the FaLck laws are simply incompati- 
ble with the practice of the Catholic religion, 
providing, as they do, that the education of the 
clergy shall be conducted in state universities 
in which anti-Christian principles are openly 
taught, that no disciplinary power shali-be exer- 
cised in Prussia by the Pope, and that bishops 
may be deposed by the sentence of a purely civil 
court.’’ The Duke of Norfolk admits that the 
Catholic laity of Germany are unable to support 
their priests, and calls for help. 


The religious interest awakened in Great Brit- 
ain by Messrs. Moopy and Sankey has not dis- 
appeared with their departure. Major Co.e, of 
Chicago, has been holding services in the north 
of England, following the route of Moony and 
SANKEY, and was last in Glasgow. The Edin- 
burgh Sunday breakfasts for the poor are still 
kept up. It is now over a year since the first 
was given. Mr. Aitken, of the Church of En- 
gland, has been holding crowded meetings in 
the Dome, at Brighton. Mr. Mt.Ler, of the 
Orphan Asylum, of Bristol, has been por 
at Victoria Hall, Liverpool. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 9, 7000 persons were addressed by him. He 
has also during the winter held services in Leam- 
ington. Revivals are also reported in the is}- 
ands of lona and Ross, on the west coast of 
Scotland. 


A strange story comes from Minnesota. Two 
citizens of St. Cloud make complaint that the 
County School Superintendent permits the Cath- 
olic priest to teach the Catholic Catechism in 
the schools of District No. 1 on two afternoons 
of each week. At 3 P.m. on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days the Protestant children are eent home, and 
the school is given up to the Catholics. One 
of the text-books used in these schools is a read- 
er with this title: ** The Biblical History of the Old 
and New Testaments for the Catholic People’s Schools 
of the United States of North America. Prepared 
by a Priest of the Diocese of Basel, with the 
Approbation of the Right Reverend Bishops of 
Basel, etc. Published by Benzicer Brotruers.”’ 

Is this a sample of the change which our 
Catholic friends wish to see effected in our pub- 
lic-school system? If so, forewarned is fore- 
armed. 


The Temperance Reform clubs in Maine have 
lately celebrated their anniversaries with great 
enthusiasm. That at Auburn has 400 members. 
The Lewiston club celebrated its first anniver- 
sary on February 28. Another club has been 
organized in Augusta. Many of the members 
of these associations are persons who have been 
addicted to drinking. The meetings are held on 
Sundays, and are characterized by great fervor. 


As an instance of great activity on the part 
of Christian young men, it may be mentioned 
that during the past three months 209 meetings 
have been held in twenty-two towns of Maine 
by committees of the State Christian Associa- 
tion. Asaresult, numerous additions have been 
made to the churches. 


Bishop Bourcet, of Montreal, hus issued a 
pastoral against liberalism, which he describes 
as ‘* the devil, who, disguised in the shape of the 
old serpent, is now present in the midst of us.”’ 
His people are forbidden to read liberal papers 
under a penalty of a refusal of the sacraments. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia (Central) has 
unanimously rejected the Assembly's overture 
for Synodical representation as a substitute for 
the present system. A committee of the Pres- 
bytery, of which Dr. MusGRave was chairman, 

resented a plan for reducing the number of 

Jommissioners to the General Assembly, which 
was approved. It divides the Presbyteries into 
four classes—the first, composed of Presbyteries 
having less than twenty members; the second, of 
Presbyteries having more than twenty and less 
than fifty ; the third, of Presbyteries having more 
than fifty and less than one hundred; the fourth, 
of Presbyteries having one hundred and more 
members. Under this plan Presbyteries of the 
first class will have one Commissioner, those of 
the second class two, those of the third class 
four, and those of the fourth class six Commis- 
sioners. The number of Commissioners to the 
Assembly would, under its operation, be reduced 
to about 319. 


The Legislature of the Territory of New Mex- 
ico has passed a law taxing all church property, 
with the exception of church buildings and fur- 
niture. <A bill incorporating the Jesuits and ex- 
empting their property from taxation was late- 
ly defeated. The law vege d church lands will 
greatly affect the Catholic bishops, who are large 
owners Of real estate. 


A very important case, involving the powers 
of city corporations to make a of money to 
private religious and charitable associations, has 
recently been decided in Baltimore. An injunc- 
tion ‘was granted some time since, restraining 
the authorities of that em from paying over 
money c= to the St. Mary's Industrial 
School, St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum, House of 
the Good Shepherd, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph's House 
of Industry, Union Protestant Infirmary, Mary- 
land Institute, Baltimore Eye and Ear Institute, 
Hebrew Hospital, and other institutions, sectari- 
anand unsectarian. On the question of dissolv- 
ing the injunction or making it perpetual, Judge 
PINKNEY ruled that the validity of the ordinance 
making the appropriations depended on the 
terms of the city charter. He laid down the 
broad principle “‘that municipal corporations 
can exercise no powers but such as are express- 
ly granted to them, or such as are necessary to 
enable them to discharge their duties and to 
carry into effect the objects and purposes of 
their creation, that the authority conferred upon 
them is to be fairly but strictly construed, and 
that all acts bevond the scope of the powers 
granted are void.’’ The charter of Baltimore 
conferring no specific power to grant the ap- 
propriations to the private corporations named, 
the injunction was made perpetual. An excep- 
tion was allowed in favor of a few charitable in- 
stitutions which proved special contracts for aid 
from the city as a condition of organization. 

An appeal has been taken from,the decision. It 
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is important as a sign of the growing disposition 
to check the free appropriation of city money to 
private associations, which has become one of 
the great abuses of our times. At the Baltimore 
Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, held on Monday, 
February 21, the Rev. Dr. LaNawan moved the 
calling ofa convention to protest against the pro- 
curing of special legislation in aid of the associ- 
tions enjoined by Judge Pinkney. It was finally 
decided, on suggestion of Bishop Amgs, to seck 
legal advice as to the best measures to be takey 
by those who are opposed to these city granta. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Locxt newspapers published in the various towns 
of Colorado and Wyoming indicate that the Black 
Hills mining fever is raging high in that section of 
country, and appears to be affecting more or leas the 
unemployed population of the whole West. Expedi- 
tions to the new land of gold are constantly being 
fitted out from St. Louia, Sedalia, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Denver, Cheyenne, Sioux City, St. Paul, ete. The mild 
winter has served to swell the throng of enthusiasta, to 
whom the idea that every man may dig out his own 
gold in dust and nuggets is a tempting gilded picture. 
Many of the Western papers fan the excitement by 
publishing statements purporting to be from success- 
ful miners who are taking out gold at a rapid rate. 
Evidently there is another.side to the subject, which is 
not presented so fully, for there are private accounts 
of discouraged and disgusted miners who are begging 
their way homeward. No doubt that those Western 
cities through which the tide of emigration runs will 
enjoy new life and reap large profite while the fever 
lasts; but the more sensible and thoughtful of the in- 


habitants have little faith in this rush to the new El) | 
Doubtless there are exceptional instances 
where a fortune is suddenly gained, but, on the average, | 
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more money would be made by steady honest effort at 
home than in this hazardous venture. 
not leas than a thousand men are now waiting in the 
single city of Cheyenne for transportation to the gold 
region. Cheyeune is about five hundred miles from 
Omaha, coutaines nearly four thousand inhabitants in 
addition to the floating population, and has numerous 
stores, two banka, a few good hotels, and plenty of or- 
dinary boarding-houses. The cost of living in Chey- 
enne is said to be considerably higher than in New 
York. At Custer City and Hill City, the principal 
camping points in the eastern section of the Black 
Hills region, provisions are exceedingly high; and it 
is considered doubtful whether the supplies there are 


in any event sufficient to prevent great enffering | 


among those now in camp and those on their way 
thither. 


The American Social Science Association will hold 


its next session at Philadelphia, beginning May 31,and | 


continuing three days. The Convention will consider 


the subject of city homes, and will invite Information | 


from prominent builders and building associations in 
regard to working-men's homes, 
bring together a conference of delegates representing 
the workmen of the great industries of the United 
States, and possibly of Enyland. 


In 1874 there were published in Germany 12,070 dif- 
ferent literary works ; in 1875 there were 12,516 issued. 
Ouly about 900 of this latter number were devoted to 
fiction and the drama—a fact which indicates plainly 
the solid character of the reading as a whole, 


Massachneetts is doing a good work by giving in- 
struction in its public schools in drawing for industrial 


purposes, 


Seven graduates of the Nurses’ Training School re- 


cently received their diplomas at Bellevue Hospital, | 


after having passed with credit a two years’ course of 
instruction and practice in that inetitution. 


It is suggested in the London Laacet that there 
should be an extension of the “* Workshops Regula- 
tion Act” which would compel the registration and 
inspection of all rooms in which the making of wear- 
ing apparel for sale is carried on. It appears that in 
England as well as in this country epidemic diseases 
are frequently epread by tailors and seamstresses, Gar- 
ments are made tp in the homes of work-people who 
are not only unclean and unhealthy, but who are sulf- 
fering from such diseases as scariet fever or even small- 
pox. The Lancet mentions several instances of work 
being carried on in rooms where some person was sick 
with scarlet fever, and of garments being handled hy 
those who were recovering from that disease, thus 
scattering far and wide the contagivun. 


The following good story is told of a Worcester gen- 
tleman who recently sent a fine French clock to a jew- 
eler to be repaired, with the reqnest that each item of 
repair should be apecifically stated. 
ticulare” was rendered as follows: 
To removing alluvial deporit and oleaginous con- 


glomerate from clock la French .............80 
To replacing in appropriate juxtaposition the con- 
etitnent components of said clock... ......... 0 50 


To lubricating with oleaginous polation the apex 
of pinions of said clock 
To adjusting horologically the isochronal mech- 

aniam of eaid 
To equalizing the acoustic resultant of escape 
wheel percussion upon the verge pallets of said 


gravity of the pendulum and ite point of sus- 
pension, #0 that the vibration of the pendulum 
shall canee the index hand to indicate approxi- 
mately the daily arrival of the sur at ite merid- 
faw height. .... 0 


‘*Pronouncing matches” are being substituted, as a 
variety, in the place of “spelling matches.” There is 
a long list of words—some in very common use, others 
more rare—which are conetantly mispronounced by 
well-educated persons; there are also many words 
which have two authorized pronunciations; and some 
social investigation of orthoepy would be both useful 
and entertaining. 


The work of arranging and cataloguing the Lenox 
Library is being rapidly pushed forward. The cost of 
the land and building has been about $900,000. The 
hooks and art treasures are understood to be extreme- 
ly valuable. 


Cowes are not usually credited with remarkable ac ute- 
ness, but the Fond du Lac Commonwealth gives a re- 
markable inatance of the exercise of maternal love 
in a cow. The mother of a handsome calf had wet 
crossed the railroad track one day, when the passenger 
train appeared. She hastened toward the fence, but, 


It is said that . 


It is proposed also to 


| on trial for embezzlement. 
' on the ground of a “ mistake.” 


The “ bill of par- 


| 
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lookigg back, saw her offepring on the track. She 
made a piteous but useless appeal to the foolish little 
creatgre to follow her; but on came the train, and the 
calf stood still. The engineer tried to frighten the 
calf away by sounding the whistle, but in vain. When 
the train was within ten rods of the silly calf, the 
mother made a rush for it, caught it on her horna, and 
bore it away in safety. 


The physical ailments of the community seent like 
ly toDe more fully cared for in the futare than ever 
before. The advent into the medical profession of 159 
graduates from Bellevue Hoepital Medica] College 
must fill many niches in the country round about. 
The Commencement exercises took place on February 
21 in the Academy of Music. About one-third of the 
graduates are from New York State. On the same day 
twenty-seven new dentists graduated from the New 
York College of Dentistry. 


Loocfellow's Evangeline has been translated into 
Portuguese by Dom Miguel Street d’ Arriaga, a native of 
the Azores, and editor of the newspaper Fayalenaze, 
The manuscript translation has been sent to this coun- 
try ter the approval of Mr. Longfellow. 


No less than 14,000 rockets were taken with the 
Serapis for pyrotechnic purposes during the stay of 
his Reyal Highness the Prince of Wales in India; but 
the fleet ia said to have nearly exhausted its store, and 
several thousands more have been manufactured in the 
royal laboratory, and will be transmitted to Bombay 
with all dispatch. None of the rockets issued from 
the government works were for displays on shore, those 
being chiefly arranged by private manufacturers from 
England. 


George Eliot's Daniel Deronda ia to be published in 
England in eight monthly divisions, at five shillings 
euch. 


Grand Duchess Marie Nicolaievna, whose death oc- 
curred recently, was the second of the children of the 
late Emperor Nicholas, and was born August 6, 1819. 
She was married in 1839 to Maximilian, Duke of Lench- 
tenberg and Prince of Eichstadt, who died in 1882. 
The Grand Dachess was married morganatically in 1886 
to Comnt Straganoff, a member of a highly distinguieh- 
ed neble family of Russia, a colonel of the Guard and 
imperial equerry. 


In the days when the old ninepence (valned at twelve 
and a half cents) was current coin in this country, a 
tall epecimen of humanity from the mountains entered 
astore in Conway, New Hampshire. He looked around 
a while, and then drew from hie pocket a battered nine- 
pence, and pointing to a roll of lozengers, asked, 

“Say, mister, how much d'’ye ask for them 7?” 

“Two centa,” waa the reply. 

**Wa'al, hbevaroll Whatdo you ask for them 
apples ?” 

“ Two for a cent.” 

Wa'‘al, let’ssee. I'll hev one of "em: that ‘ll be half 
a cent, and the lorsengers two cents—just two cents 
and @ half. You ken take it‘aout of this ‘ere nine- 
pence, and give me back ten centa.” 

The store-keeper did not refuse; the story, he 
thought, was worth more than two cente and a half. 


At the Sévres porcelain manufactory a number ne 
workshops for mosaics are about to be opened. When 
they are ready, persons wishing to study the manner 
of fa¥rication and the employment of materials neces- 
sary to the composition of mosaics will be gratultods- 
ly admitted. 

A Maine paper tells the following good dog story: 
** Yesterday, as the morning train over the Rochester 
road was nearing Alfred, the engineer discovered a 
large Newfoundland dog on the track. He blew the 
whistle, but the dog stood his ground, and thinking 
something was wrong, the engineer whistled down 
brakes, and the engine stopped within a few feet of 
the deg. Itseeems that a four-ox load of logs had at- 
ternpted to cross the track, but the sled caught on the 
raila. The driver heard the train approaching round a 
curve, and rushed down thetrack tostopit. His dog 
took in the situation, and dashed around the curve 
and stopped the train. "It vould have been 
ble ta stop the train after seeing the man.” 

Arwong art contributions from Germany at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, there is expected a huge bronze 
statue of Prince Bismarck, executed by Herr Manger. 


Stary of an Iri*h jury at Tralee. A young man was 
The jury acquitted him, 
The judge asked an 


explanation, 

‘“‘We believe,” «ald the foreman, “it wae all a mis- 
take of the poor man, your worship.” 

“ nt,” rejoined the judge, “the case was fully 
proved, gentlemen.” 

“Te waa,” remarked one of the jurors, “his first of- 
tensewof the kind, your worship.” 

‘We did not like to be hard upon the poor fellow,” 


added another juror. 


‘* Bat,” replied the judge, “‘ that will not do for the 
admipistration of justice.” 

‘Oh, Sir,” exclaimed a third juror, “‘ do let the poor 
f-liow go now.” 

Of conree the “ poor fellow” was “ let go,” as other 
‘oar fellows” are “let go,” for similar reasons, in 
other countries. 


A Weatern exchange tells its readers how “ to mind 
their P's” in the following paragraph : 

‘‘ Persons who patronize papers should pay prompt- 
ly, for the pecuniary prospects of the preas have a pe- 
culiat power in pushing forward ponte prosperity. If 
the printer is paid promptly, and his pocket-book kept 
plethoric by prompt-paying patrons, he puts his pen 
to his paper in peoen, his paragraphs are more pointed, 
he paints his pictares of passing events in more pleas- 
ing celors, and the perusal of his paper is a pleasure to 
the people. Paste this piece of proverbial philosophy 
in sume place where all persons can perceive it.” 


An exchange gives as a reason why paint peels from 
buildings that nearly all the ofl now sold as pure lin- 
seed is largely made up of porgy oil. The nature of 
thie fish oi] is entirely different from that made from 
seed. and it does not dry nearly so readily. Paint asur- 
face with lead and porgy oil, and in a few hours you can 
pass the hand lightly over it with impunity, but press 
the finger on it and push slightly, and you will find, 
even after it has been on several days, that the paint 
has not “set,” but the outer ekin can be easily re- 
moved, leaving that next the wood as soft nearly as 
when first pat on. The way to prevent the paint from 
peeling off is to let each coat—and particularly the 
first—remain from ten days to several weeks before 
applying another coat. 
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“GONE!”"—SCENE IN A' LONDON RAILWAY STATION—DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANTS FOR LIVERPOOL. 


Ay! mark ye well the anguish of the parting : 
That ery of “Gone!” 

Is wrung from hearts through which fierce pain is darting, 
All hope withdrawn ; 

The souls of women and of children smarting, 


While life drags on. 


Childless!—but. not through Heaven’s divine afiliction 
Is helpless age ; 
And husbandless !—oh! sorrow beyond fiction : 
‘ Words can not gauge! — 
And fatherless !—where lies the benediction 
That can assuage ? 


Speak not to them. The words of consolation 
No help reveal. 
Within that awful hour of separation, 
Think what they feel; 
Bearing the pain with lowly resignation 
| That gold might heal. 


Their lips are dumb. The instinet of expression, 
They know it not. 
To bear the woes that fall in quick succession 
Is all their lot; 
They form no scheme that leads them toward redression, 
While tears fall- hot. 


\ 
é 


Then gaze with coldness on their voiceless wailing — 
Ay! if you can; 

Think of the wanderer on the ocean sailing, 
Thon richer man! 

Couldst thou not bear his anguish without quailing ? 
Then find some plan. 

Such misery is not of Heaven’s sending, 
For gold can cure ; 

The sorrows that are not beyond earth’s mending, 
Let none endure. 

“With you,” cries One, in clouds of light ascending, 
“T leave my poor!” 
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IN DIAN SUM MER. 


By tae Avrnor or “Joun Hacrrax, 
Weer, weep, November rain; 
White mist, drop like a shroud 
Upon the dead eatth’s ended joy and pain; 
Wild blasts, lift up your voices, cry aloud, 
Dash all the dead leaves from the quivering boughs; 
And wail about the house, 
O melancholy wind, 
Like one that seeketh and can never find. 


Bat come not, O sweet days, 
Out of yon cloudless blue— 
Ghosts of so many dear remembered Mays, 
With faces like dead lovers who died true— 
Come not, lest we go seek, with cyes all wet, 
Primrose and violet, 
Forgetting that they lie 
Deep in the earth till winter has gone by. 


“Till winter has gone by:” 
Come then, days bright and strange— 
, Calm, while this mad world whirls on recklessly ; 
Restful, amid this life of restless change. 
Shine on, sweet Indian summer, full of balm; 
The year’s last thankful psalm 
To God you, emiling, bring: 
We too will smile, and wait the eternal spring. 


THE GREAT REVIVAL. 


THE revival meetings held in the Hippodrome, 
in this city, have now been in progress several 
weeks, and so far from diminishing in interest or 
numbers, they continue to attract thousands of 
people, who listen with deep and most serious at- 
tention to the preaching of Mr. Moopy. All ap- 
pear to he impressed with the simple - hearted 
earnestness of the man in the great work to 
which his life is devoted—an earnestness which 
he succeeds in imparting to all who listen to his 
words. The illustration on our front page gives 
a faithful idea of his appearance and manner on 
the platform. Mr. Sankey, whose singing makes 
an impression almost as profound as that of the 
preacher's sermons, sits at the organ on his left, 
and on the same side of the platform are the 
Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of the Collegiate Church, and 
the Rev. Dr. Tartor, of the Broadway Tabernacle ; 
on the right, WitiraM E. Dopee, Esq., and others. 

Mr. Moony and Mr. Sankey labor without fee 
in the cause to which their lives are devoted. An 
account has just been published of the receipts 
and expenditures connected with the recent re- 
vival meetings in Brooklyn, from which it ap- 
pears that the total sum received from subscrip- 
tions and other sources was $7662 68, and the 
expenditures exactly balanced this amount. No 
portion of the sum received was paid to Mr. 
Moopy or Mr. Sankey. The report that they de- 
rive a profit from the sale of their hymn-book is 
incorrect. The expenses connected with these 
services are defrayed chiefly by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


{Pablished by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
Nobel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrtnorn or “ Hostraces To Fortune,” “ Lapy Avp.ey's 
Sronet,” anp Priarims,” Taken 
LT THE FLoop,” “A Staance Wor.p,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XLIX.—(Continued. ) 
HUMBLE TO THE DUST. 


' Tris is a plea for mercy in forma pauperis, and 
touches Alexis. He is growing very tender- 
hearted to this wife, for whom he had told him- 
self that his old love was dead and gone. ‘The 
room in which they had suffered poverty’s chill- 
ing apprentice together seems to him to bring 
them closer to each other than any less familiar 
place of meeting could have done. And present- 
ly, when Sibyl has struck a match and lighted a 
pair of sallow-looking candles, which but dimly 
illuminate the scene, Alexis is moved to deeper 
pity by seeing the change that the last six months 
have wrought in his wife’s beauty. ‘That wan 
white face, those sunken cheeks and hollow eyes, 
tell of a struggle that vag been verily exhausting 
alike to mind and 

‘* My poor girl, how ‘changed you are!” he ex- 
claims, drawing her to him in the dim light, and 
scrutinizing that altered face. 

‘** Yes, there is no beauty to be proud of now, 
Alex. I might sit in my corner in Mrs. Hazle- 
ton’s drawing-room and even your eye would not 
notice me. The faded governess would come 
and go like a shadow. I have lost my good 
looks—all the capital Fortune gave me to start 
in life—and I have won nothing—not even Un- 
cle Trenchard’s money.” 

**We can do without it, Sibyl. If you had 
come to me with that ilkgotten wealth in your 
hand, I would have had nothing to say to you. 
I take you back to-night because you come with- 
out it.” 

“* Back to your heart, Alex ?” 

**To my home and my affectionate regard, 
my dear. Our hearts are not always to be com- 
manded.| Don’t look so sad, Sibyl; our Hamp- 
shire breezes will blow the roses back to your 
cheeks.” 

‘* Hampshire. Ah, that is where our boy 
lives. But what took you to that part of the 
country, Alex ?” 

“*T’ll tell you when you have told me what 
took you there, and how your child came to be 
born in a Hampshire Union.” 

** I'll tell you, Alex. I have no need to hide 
any thing now. When I left you, with those ten 
pounds which I extorted from you so cruelly, my 
only thought was to hide myself somewhere till 
after my baby’s birth. I went into a little coun- 

village in Surrey—a quiet little place near 


Guildford—and hired a room in a cottage, a — 
| dar, but I am qnite sure Ihave not. So I think 


tiny whitewashed bedroom which cost me three- 


_ poor child,” replies Alexis, kindly. 


and-sixpence a week, and there I lived for six 
weeks, spending as little as possible, living on 
bread and butter and tea, till at last my landlady, 
who was only a farm laborer’s wife, would bring 
me up a little plate of meat sometimes out of 
charity. In six weeks I had spent only four 
pounds on myself, but I had spent three more in 
buying clothes for my baby, and I had spent al- 
most all my time in making them—those long 
dull days when I used to sit for hours together 
alone in my little room listening to the ticking 
of the Dutch clock and the chirping of the 
crickets down stairs. I think I must have gone 
mad in those monotonous desolate days if it had 
not Leen for my needle-work. I used to go out 
into the fields sometimes at dusk, and wander 
about for an hour or so, and I used to feel as if 
I belonged to nobody, and was quite the loneli- 
est creature in this wide world.” 

** A sorry prologue to your dignified existence 
at Lancaster Lodge.” 

** By-and-by, as the time for my baby’s birth 
drew nearer, I began to think with dread of his 
being born in that poor little room among coarse 
laboring people. I pined for a friend, any one of 
my own class who would be kind to me. I took 
a horror of that stifling little room with its one 
small window, and whitewashed walls, and patch- 
work coverlet, and all the piggy and cabbagy 
smells that used to creep up from the room be- 
low. So I tried to remember any friend who 
would be likely to be kind to me if I flung my- 
self upon her benevolence. I could think of only 
one person, Maggie Rawlings, a girl who had 
been very fond of me at school, almost ridicu- 
lously fond, giving me keepsakes, and insisting 
on wearing some of my hair in a locket, and 
showing her affection in all manner of foolish 
ways. She was the daughter of a farmer in 
Hampshire, and as she had huge hampers sent 
her twice in a quarter, and had always plenty of 
money to spend, I concluded that her people were 
rich. I knew that she was an impulsive, warm- 
hearted little creature, and generous as the light 
of day. So I thought that if I went to her she 
would find me a shelter of soine sort and be kind 
to me and my baby. I went to Winchester by 
rail, and from Winchester I went on foot to find 
Hill-side Farm.” 

** Poor child!” murmurs Alexis—‘‘ poor fool- 
ish child! our worst fortunes shared together were 
not so bad as this.” 

** Unfortunately, I had forgotten all but the 
name of the farm, and that Winchester was the 
nearest station, but how far that nearest station 
might be from Maggie’s home I had no idea. 
The consequence was that I wandered helplessly 
about from village to village for three days, led 
astray by wrong information—sent first to one 
farm and then to another—and having to sleep 
at village inns, where I paid dear for very poor 
accommodation. On the fourth day I succeed- 
ed in finding Hill-side Farm, nearly thirty miles 
from Winchester, and there a cruel disappoint- 
ment awaited me. My old school-fellow was 
married, and had gone to live in Lincolnshire. 
Mrs. Rawlings was barely civil to me, and gave me 
her daughter's address with evident reluctance. 
No doubt she thought me a very questionable 
character. My shabby clothes denounced me. 
If I had possessed money enough, or strength 
enough for the journey, I think I should have 
gone down to Lincolnshire in search of Maggie, 
but I had neither. I was il) and worn out by 
the fatigue of the last three days, and this disap- 
pointment at the end of all completely crushed 
me. ‘Two days afterward my baby was born in 
the work-house. That was the only refuge left 
open to me at the last. If you have been to 
Dorley Mill, you must know all the rest. I left 
the work-house penniless ; and if it had not been 
for Linda Challice’s goodness [ could never have 
made my way to Redcastle. Can you find it in 
your heart to forgive me, Alex, now that you 
know all the truth ?” 

**T forgive you, Sibyl, and pity you with all 
my heart. You did yourself a deeper wrong 
than you did me when you sacrificed all natural 
feeling to the worship of your golden calf. You 
have paid a heavy price for your mistake; it 
would be cruel to add my upbraidings to the 
sum. And now let us begin life afresh, little 
woman, and be happy if we can. Fortune has 
been kinder to me—who have wooed her some- 
what carelessly—than to you who have sought 
her with such mistaken diligence. Poverty need 
never more afflict us. Your husband is no longer 
Mr. Secretan, alias Stanmore, a humble waiter 
upon the tide of luck, but Alexis Secretan, Es- 
quire, of Cheswold Grange, in the county of 
Hants—able to give his wife her carriage and 
her flower garden, her dairy, poultry yard, and 
village school, and to leave his son the modest 
heritage of a small land-owner.’ 

‘* Alexis! you are laughing at me.” 

**No, Sibyl. When I stood before you at 
Lancaster Lodge last December, I was able to 
take von to as fair a home as you could care to 
inhabit, but I would not tempt you with the gifts 
of fortune. I waited for your heart to speak.” 

** And you were absolutely rich at that time ? 
You could have given me all I had to hope for 
from my uncle Stephen ?” 

** IT can not presume to measure Mr. Trench- 
ard’s possessions. My fortune, I have told you, 
is a modest one, but it is large enough to buy all 
things needful to real happiness. The man of 
fabulous wealth can only live. He can not eat 
two dinners in the same day, or ride two horses 
at once, or censume more than a given quantity 
of fresh air, or get more pleasure out of life than 
his mental capacity for enjoyment will let him, 
be he king or kaiser.” 

‘** It seems that I have made a sorry mistake,” 
savs Sibyl, with a sigh. 

ag mistake which we will do our best to mend, 
** And now, 
Sibyl, I’ don’t know whether you have dined to- 


the best thing I can do is to go out to our old 
haunts and buy a rump-steak, which our faithful 
Bonny will cook for our supper. Unless you 
had rather come to my hotel and bid the faithful 
Bonny good-by.” 

‘*T had rather stay where I am for a day or 
two, Alex ; I don’t feel well enough to move.” 

“We must call i in a medical man, Sibyl, if you 
are so ill as that.”’ 

‘**]T don’t think a doctor would he of any use. 
[I am not so much ill as tired. I shail soon be 
better, I dare say, now you are so kind to me.” 

** And doesn’t it cheer you to know that we 
have done with our old enemy, poverty ? that our 
future is to be bright and prosperous ?” 

** am glad with all my heart, Alex, for your 
sake and our boy's; but I do not feel as if I had 
any — to look forward to in this world.” 

‘** Nonsense, Sibyl. That is all the effect of 
debility—a hypochondriacal view of life altogeth- 
er. You will see things differently after half a 
dozen doses of quinine and a daily mutton-chop. 
I shculdn’t wonder if Guinness’s stout were the 
best antidote for these dark ideas. And now I'll 
go aml see if Mrs. Bonny can send any one for that 
steak, or if I must go out and forage for myself.” 

He goes to the door, opens it, and finds himself 
face to face with an unknown individual in a gray 
coat. Mrs. Bonny stands behind the stranger 
with # brass candlestick uplifted, to show him the 
way that he should go. 

**Who the deuce are you, Sir?” asks Alexis, 
rather savagely. ‘* This room is not to be let.” 

His nerves have been too completely unstrung 
by that unexpected meeting of the last hour to al- 
low 0,’ his being civil to an intrusive stranger. 

**T am not looking for lodgings,” answers the 
gray than, coolly. ‘‘ I havecome here to look for 
a young lady. Ah! there she is, I see. I have 
a warrant to arrest Miss Sibyl Faunthorpe on sus- 
picion of murder.” 

Suspicion of murder ! 

** ¥ es, on suspicion of having murdered her un- 
cle, Stephen Trenchard, Esq., of Lancaster Lodge, 
Redcastle, in the county of York, to be transferred 
in my charge to Redcastle jail, there to remain 
pending the issue of the adjourned inquest held to 
inquire into the death of the aforesaid Stephen 
Trenchard, Esq.” 

** The man must be mad!” cries Sibyl, clinging 
to Alexis. ‘‘I left my uncle alive—in no dan- 

‘** Any thing you say now will be used against 
you hyreafter, miss,” says the man in gray, in a 
warning voice. 

** Alexis, you don’t believe—” 

**T believe nothing so wildly improbable, my 
dear. Let me see your warrant, Sir.” 

It is shown him; a formal document, issued 
in Redcastle, Yorkshire, and indorsed by a Mid- 
dlesex magistrate. Alexis knows just enough of 
the law to know that the warrant is a genuine in- 
strument, and that resistance is likely to be useless. 
There is but one loop-hole. 

‘** Y ur warrant seems right enough,” he says, 
‘* but it is issued against Sibyl Faunil: orpe; this 
lady is Mrs. Secretan, my wife.” 

**'T1e lady may have « dozen aliases, Sir,”’ re- 
plies Mr. Judbury, with undisturbed equanimity ; 
‘* but ghe’s the indy we want, all the same; and 
with oder leave I’m going to take her back to York- 
shire ty the mail. ‘There's just about time to do 
it, I thank, Trivett,” adds Mr. Judbury across his 
shouldgr to a man in the background. 

‘* My wife is not well enough to travel,” says 
Alexis 

**Oh, come, she was well enough to come to 
London less than a week ago; she must be well 
enougl to go back. Il take the responsibility 
of removing her. You've got a cab, Trivett ?” 

** Yés, Sir.” 

** Come along, Miss Faunthorpe. If you come 
quietly I shall say nothing about the handcufts, 
you know, but I’ve got ‘em in my pocket.” 

“What am I to do, Alexis?” Sibyl asks, pit- 
eously, 

‘‘If you think you can bear the journey, go, 
dear. I will go with you. Whatever hideous 
mistake has arisen out of your uncle's death can 
be best righted by your presence. Don't be 
afraid, Sibyl; I will stand by you.” 

‘** Aad you do not believe—” 

“*T believe that you are as innocent as a baby 
of any! wrong against Stephen Trenchard,” an- 
swers Alexis, with conviction. 

‘That makes me strong,” says a quietly 
putting on her hat and jacket. ‘‘I will come 
back to Redcastle.” . 

‘* Well, I think, miss, under existing circum- 
stances you'd better,” said the officer, with sup- 
pressed satire. 

‘* When did my uncle die?” 

“* The morning you left, miss, strange to say. 
Found dead in his bed. You left by the 7.20 
train. According to the medical evidence your 
departure and Mr. Trenchard’s death must have 
been petty nearly simultaneous.” 

** Hy died suddenly, then ?” 

‘** Uncommon.” 

‘“¢ Ahd why do they suppose that he was mur- 
dered ?” 

‘** Because about an ounce of prussic acid was 
found in his inside. Please to bear in mind, 
miss, that any remark-of yours will be used against 
you by-and-by.” 

This warning is unheeded, nay, unheard by 
Sibyl. 

‘* Prussic acid!” she cries, with an awful look. 
**Oh, Alex, how dreadful! I had some prussic 
acid in a bottle, enough to put an end to my life if 
there had been no other way of escape left me from 
that horrid man, and [I left the bottle at Lancaster 
Lodge.” 

‘** Yes, miss, and it was found there empty.” 

They go down to the cab, Sibyl leaning on her 
husband’s arm, and drive away from Dixon Street 
in the Summer dusk. Mrs. Bonny watches the 
departing chariot with uplifted hands and eyes 
that as the heavens to witness her astonishment. 
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**This beats all my experience of nena 
she exclaims. ‘‘ That I should live to have my 
first floor took prisoner for murder, and to see my 
door-steps spiled by the dirty boots of a defective 
perliceman !” 


CHAPTER L. 
‘*"TIS HELD THAT SORROW MAKES US WISE.” 


THROUGHOCT the tedious journey by the night 
mail Alexis supports and comforts Sibyl by his 
presence. All bitterness of feeling has passed 
out of his mind. He sees his wife the victim of 
a false accusation, and he is ready to pity and 
defend her. 

**You do not believe these men, Alex?” she 
repeats many times during that summer night, 
as she clings closer to her husband with a shiver 
as of cold, though the midsummer air is mild and 
balmy. ‘* You do not believe, dear?” 

‘* Not a word, not a breath,” he answers, 
cheerily. ‘‘'T hese mistakes are common enough, 
love. It will be easily set right. You have only 
to keep up your courage, and trust in Providence 
and me. 

**Oh, Alex, how good you are, and how lit- 
tle I deserve your goodness!” she answers, with 
a stifled sob. 

Mr. Judbury, though hardened by much travel- 
ing on the stormy path of official life, shows some 
delicacy of feeling. He sends his follower to a 
second-class carriage, and takes his seat as far 
from Mr. and Mrs. Secretan as the limits of a 
first-class compartment will allow. Nay, he is 
benevolent enough to refresh himself with occa- 
sional comfortable naps, but is always wakeful 
and alert when speed slackens and the train 
stops. He apparently considers tbat an attempt 
to escape from the train at full speed is an evil 
not to be apprehended. 

So the soft summer morning dawns gradually, 
mysteriously, with a slow lightening of the land- 
scape and a faint breath of chiller air creeping 
among the woods and across the hill-tops, and 
Aurora sees Mr. Judbury reposing luxuriously in 
his padded corner, with a red silk handkerchief 
draped picturesquely about his bald head, and 
his manly chest in a manner doubled up into his 
shepherd's plaid waistcoat. The new-born day 
sheds but a sickly light upon Sibyl’s worn face 
as it leans against her husband's shoulder, and 
Alexis, scrutinizing it in that clear light, sees how 
marked and deep is the change that has been 
wrought there. Care has engraven lines that 
happiness can never erase. ‘This pallid coun- 
tenance, with sunken eyes ringed with purple 
shadow, is but the ghost of the fair face that 
shone upon him in Mrs, Hazleton’s drawing- 
room. Deepest pity moves him as he gazes on 
that altered beauty, lovely still, for the lines have 
the perfection of the sculptor’s marble—a beauty 
that neither age nor death, sickness nor care, can 
deface—but all the glow and brightness of col- 
oring are gone. Sibyl is no longer a beauty for 
the vulgar eye to admire, no longer the hand- 
somest woman in Redcastle. 

That melancholy journey comes to an end at 
last. They arrive at Krampston in the early 
morning, and after waiting nearly an hour in a 
labyrinthine terminus, get a train to convey them 
to Redcastle, which temple, sacred to the genius 
of quietude, they reach at an hour which Mr. 
Judbury picturesquely describes as_breakfast- 
time. From the Redcastle station, naturally half 
a mile out of the town, they drive to Redcastle 
jail, a clean and modern building, of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, occupying an important site on the 
high-road above Bar, an edifice which is described 
in local hand-books as an ornament to the town. 
Sibyl has ridden and driven past its mediswval 
gateway many a time, and has glanced at the 
lancet windows with a lady-like indifference to 
the life going on behind them. It seems a curi- 
ous thing—a severance from all the outer world 
and the common round of life—to be driven un- 
der that stony arch and along that smooth gravel 
drive, and to hear the iron gate close with a clang 
that sounds like the snap of the shears of Atropos. 

They all go into a stone-flagged hall together 
—a hall in which cleanliness and order reign su- 
preme, and in which the ticking of a large clock 
overpowers all the sound of humanity. Here 
there is a brief consultation held between Mr. 
Judbury and an official, and, after a little hum- 
ming and hawing, Sibyl is conducted to a small, 
plainly furnished room, which is hardly to be 
called acell. ‘lhere is a bed-chamber adjoining, 
and both rooms are guarded with substantial 
doors, ponderously locked and bolted, but the 
place is not so bad as the dungeon she has pic- 
tured to herself with a shudder during that long 
journey. She has fancied herself crouching in 
a stone cell, with a little straw in a corner, and 
a large iron ring against the wall, to which she 
would perchance be chained, while between mass- 
ive iron bars, high up in the wall, crept a faint 
gleam of light. 

Alexis has not been allowed to accompany his 
wife to the room allotted to her, but on his ex- 
plaining the case to the warder he is treated with 
considerable civility, and taken straight to the gov- 
ernor of the prison, a young man who has lately 
exchanged a military career for the guardianship 
of criminals. From this gentleman Alexis re- 
ceives every assurance of sympathy, and to this 
gentleman, Captain Heathcote, he gives a brief 
history of his married life, telling nothing that 
can throw discredit upon Sibyl, but alleging her 
attachment to her uncle, Stephen Trenchard, as 
the reason of their separation and her cman 
ment of her marriage. 


It happened, unfortunately, that the Secre- 
tans and ‘lrenchards were, like the Montagues 
and Capulets, foes to the death,” he tells Captain 


Heathcote. ‘There was an old feud between my 
poor father and Stephen Trenchard, the circum- 
stances of which I need not enter into. I be- 


lieve my father was the injured person in that 
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quarrel ; my wite naturally believed ler uucle in 
the right. We were quietly married in London, 
and my wife kept her marriage a secret from her 
family. When Mr. Trenchard came home from 
India, he asked her to go and live with him. 
My circumstances at that time were at very low 
water, and I had no home to give my wife. So 
she came to Redcastle, resumed her maiden 
name, and lived under her uncle's roof, until his 
attempt to force her into a marriage with an East 
Indian protégé of his compelled her to leave his 
house.” 

Captain Heathcote listens, and is thoughtful. 
The story sounds credible enough, and is in some 
measure confirmed by the copy of the marriage 
register which Alexis shows the Captain. Cap- 
tain Heathcote, upon whose military status Red- 
castle society looks kindly, though inclined to be 
somewhat supercilious about his official position, 
has met Sibyl at Colonel Stormont’s, and it goes 
hard with him to imagine that she can have been 
capable of this hideous crime which is imputed 
to her. Yet it must be confessed that there was 
never a more awkward combination of circam- 
stances. Her secret flight—coincident with her 
uncle’s death. Her possession of the poison—or 
the same kind of poison—by which he died— 
the finding of the empty bottle in her work-bas- 
ket. And now this revealment of her marriage, 
so long concealed from those among whom she 
has lived—her nearest friends and kindred—ar- 
gues such a capacity for deceit—a disposition in 
which duplicity is second nature. ‘These con- 
siderations make Captain Heathcote grave and 
thoughtful, but he is not the less courteous and 
obliging. 

‘*You may be assured I shall do all in my 
power to lessen the painfulness of Miss—I beg 
your pardon—Mrs. Secretan’s position. Weare 
never very severe in our treatment of persons 
who are here only under suspicion; and until 
Mrs. Secretan is committed for trial—which I 
trust she will not be—we shall contrive to relax 
our rules as much as possible in her favor. 
Burton tells me he has given her comfortable 
rooms.” 

‘*You are very good. Please God she wit 
not be long under this horrible suspicion. I im- 
agine that directly the matter is investigated her 
innocence must appear; but in the mean while I 
am most grateful for your kindness. My wife 
is looking very ill. I think she really requires 
medical attendance. Her uncle is a medical 
man in this town; perhaps it would be as well for 
him to see her, if it might be allowed.” 

**Certainly. Dr. Faunthorpe is not our offi- 
cial surgeon, but he might see Mrs. Secretan.”’ 

‘*Thanks. And may I be allowed to see 
her ?” 

‘*As often as you like; but not alone. I 
shall be obliged to place a female warder in Mrs. 
Secretan’s room.” 

**I am not likely to have any thing to say 
which the warder may not hear; and I shall be 
glad to know that my wife is not alone. She is 
in a very low state of health, and will be all the 
better for companionship, however humble.’ 

‘*You would like to see her perhaps before 
you leave ?” 

** Very much.” 

‘* Then we'll go to her.”’ 

Captain Heathcote leads the way to a clean 
and airy corridor, beckons to a warder to unlock 
a door, and admits Alexis into the prisoner's 
room. 

Sibyl is sitting listlessly by the open window 
~—a closely barred window looking into the stone 
quadrangle where the prisoners are solemnly 
tramping, single file, in a circle, for their regula- 
tion hour of air and exercise. A respectable 
young woman, in a white muslin cap, has just 
brought a cup of tea and a plate of bread and 
butter for the new arrival. There is no question 
of jail fare yet awhile. Mrs. Secretan conld 
have ortolans or patés de foie gras if she liked 
to import them from the outside world. 

** My dear Sibyl, Captain Heathcote has been 
kind enough to promise that you shall have all 
possible indulgence, so you must try to keep up 
your spirits.” 

** Yes, Alexis,” she answers, quietly, ‘‘ I have 
very little cause for unhappiness when you are so 
kind to me. How do you do, Captain Heath- 
cote ?” she says, turning to the governor with a 
faint smile. ‘* It seems strange for us to meet 
like this, does it not? I feel as if [I had come to 
your house as an uninvited guest.” 

‘*T shall do all in our power to make your 
visit agreeable, and shall be unhospitable enough 
to wish that it may be brief,” answers the Cap- 
tain. 

‘*T am very anxious to know all about my 
uncle’s death,” says Sibyl. ‘“‘It was a great 
shock to me to hear that he was dead. Dr. Mit- 
sand told me that he was in no danger the very 
day before I left Redcastle. Can it be true that 
he died from poison ?” 

** Unhappily there is no room to doubt that,” 
answers Captain Heathcote, gravely; ‘‘but do 
not let us talk about this sad business, Mrs. Se- 
cretan. Your husband will do all that can be 
done to protect your interests—to clear your 
name. Be assured of that, and give your mind 
as much repose as you can. The inquest will 
be re-opened to-morrow, and you will have to 
appear,” 

‘*As a criminal—in the dock?” says Sibyl, 
with a shadder. 

** There is no dock in the Coroner's Court.” 

““My dearest, what does it matter?’ says 
Alexis, soothingly. ‘* ‘'o-morrow’s examination 
will doubtless clear you of this shameful charge. 
Be patient, and trust in God. I am going to 
call upon your uncle, Dr. Faunthorpe. I 
thought, perhaps, you would Jike him to come 
and see you.” 

** Yes, I should like to see him very much, if 
he does not believe that I am— I can't say 
the dreadful words, Alex. But no, I am sure 
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Lucle Robert does not believe in this accusa- 
tion. Dear soul, he never thought evil of any 

e. 

**' You shall see him, dear, and he shall pre- 
scribe for you, unless there is any other medical 
man whose advice you would rather have.” 

**I1 do not think medicine can do me much 
good, Alex; but I shall consult any one you 
wish. But I want to see Uncle Robert—to ask 
him about Uncle Stephen's death—he must know 
every thing; and about the will.” 

Ah, by-the-way,” exclaims Alexis, “‘ there 
was a will, I suppose. And pray who is the 
gainer of Mr. Trenchard’s wealth ?” 

Captain Heathcote looks at the inquirer with 
a grave smile. 

** Have vou heard nothing ? 
the particulars 7?” he asks. 

‘*We know nothing except that Mr. Trench- 
avd is dead, and is supposed to have been poi- 
soned. Haus his will been read yet ?” 

** His will, or rather a final statement of his 
circumstances, briefly set forth in a paper to be 
read after his death, was made known to two or 
three people yesterday. As generally happens 
in Redcastle, what was known to three people 
in the morning had become town-talk in the 
evening. Mr. Trenchard has not left sixpence 
to any one.” 

Sibyl’s eves open to their widest. Faintly, 
dimly, during that wearisome night journey, she 
had seen herself cleared from the monstrous 
charge of murder and possessed of Stephen 
Trenchard’s fortune. His sudden death would 
have prevented his disinheriting her. Death 
overtook him before he could have known of 
her flight. 

**Do you mean to say that he has left all his 
money to hospitals ?” exclaims Alexis. 

**] mean to say that he has left no money 
whatever, or hardly enough for the payment of 
five shillings in the pound upon his debts. We 
are very wise in Redcastle, but, with all our wis- 
dom, are apt to take outward show for reality. 
Mr. Trenchard has contrived to impose upon us 
all. He has been living upon a few thousands 
taken out of a business on the verge of insolv- 
ency, and upon his credit in Redeastle, which 
was large. Rather hard upon Mrs. Secretan, 
whom every body supposed was his heiress.” 

‘* The policy of his old age is of a piece with 
the treachery of his vouth,” replies Alexis, qui- 
etly. ‘*My wife can afford to do without his 
money.” 

Sibyl sits silent, in utter bewilderment. What 
phantom has she followed in these vears that 
are gone? ‘To what false idol has she sacrificed 
love and truth, and duty to husband and child, 
all fair things that are konorable in woman? 
Bad enough to have worshiped a golden calf; 
but to find the calf of basest metal ts indeed the 
lowest depth of humiliation and disgrace. 

** Alexis,” she says at last, looking piteously 
at her husband, ‘‘there never was any one so 
foolish, so deluded, as I have been. How you 
must despise me!” 

‘*No, my dear; I am only sorry for you and 
our mistaken lives, the lost years that can never 
come back to us.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


Don't you know 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

A BILL was not long since introduced into the 
Connecticut Legislature providing for the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion on the plan of those which have proved so 
serviceable in Germany and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, and providing an annual appropriation 
for the purpose. This, however, Failed to be- 
comealaw. Mr. ORANGE JUDD, the well-known 
editor and proprietor of the American Agricul- 
turist, then with characteristic liberality offered 
on his own part $1000, and, on that of the 
trustees of the Wesleyan University, the free 
use of laboratories and appliances for the pur- 
pose in the Hall of Natural Sciences (given by 
himself to that institution), provided the Legis- 
lature would appropriate a sum of money for the 
establishment of a station. In answer to this 
the Legislature passed almost unanimously a 
resolution “to promote agriculture.’’ The pre- 
amble of this reads as follows: ‘‘ Whereas, the 
trustees of the university at Middletown tender 
the free use of ample laboratories, and other fa- 
cilities for establishing and carrying on an ex- 
periment station for the general benefit and im- 
provement of agriculture and kindred interests 
of the State of Connecticut.”’ 

The resolution provides “‘that the sum of 
seven hundred dollars per quarter for two years 
is hereby appropriated to the university located 
at Middletown, Middlesex County, to be used 
employing competent scientific men to carry on 
the appropriate work of an agricultural experi- 
ment station,’’ and directs the Comptroller to 
pay the sum specified to the treasurer of the uni- 
versity, provided “‘ the said treasurer shall satis- 
fy the Comptroller that such money is expended 
in the employment of scientific men for making 
the investigations and experiments contempla- 
ted in this resolution; and that the said univer- 
sity shall superintend such experiments, and 
shall at ample laboratories and buildings 
therefor free of charge.”’ 

The station is now fully organized. Professor 
W. O. ATwaTeER, of the university, Dr. W. C. 
TILDEN, and two assistants are engaged in the 
work. An advisory committee of prominent 
farmers of the State has been appointed to 
give counsel in the management of the station 
and to facilitate its connection with the public. 
Hearty sympathy and encouragement are mani- 
fested on all sides, and it is hoped that the first 
two years of its labor will prove so successful as 
in the future to insure from the State support 
commensurate with the importance of its object. 


Still another summer school of natural histo- 
ry is announced, in what is termed the Summer 


School of Biology, to be opened in the museum | 


of the Peabody Academy of Science, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, to commence July 7 and con- 
tinue six weeks. The special advantages, in ad- 
dilion to those we have mentioned as belonging 
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| to that of Cornell and other summer schools, 


ure its close proximity to the sea, furnishing spe- 
cial opportunities to prosecute the study of the 
marine zoology. The number of students will 
bé limited to fifteen, and while designed partic- 
ularly for the teachers of Essex County, a few 
others will be admitted. 

Instruction in botany will be given by Mr. 
Joun Rosrnson, with the assistance of Mr. 
CHARLES H. HigBeg, and in zoology by Dr. A. 
S. PacKARD, Jun., with the assistance of Messrs. 
J.38. Kinevey and 8. E. Cassrno. Mr. C. Cooke 
will have charge of the dredging parties. Mi- 
croscopical instruction will be given by Rev. E. 
C. BoLiges. Occasional lectures will be given by 
Professor E. 8. Morse and others. 


The Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 
under its new organization, has commenced the 
publication of an octavo series of Proceedings, 
which, it is expected, will be kept up regularly 
for the future. The first number, for January, 
1876, contains a paper on the “ Variation in Form 
of the Family Strepomatida,’’ with descriptions 
of five new species, by A. G. WETHERBY, speci- 
mens Of all of which have been presented to the 
National Museum, in Washington. 


The Bremen Museum, well known as embra- 
cing one of the finest ornithological collections 
extant, has until recently been the property of 
a private organization something like that of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New 
York, but will shortly become the property of 
the city, and be conducted under its auspices. 
The museum was for a long time under the 
charge of Dr. G. HARTLAUB, more recently assist- 
ed by Dr. O. Frxscn, who will probably become 
director. 


It is probable that the gigantic fossil bird of 
New Zealand, known to the natives as the/Moa, 
and scientifically as the Dinornis, Palapleryz, 
etc., will become a very common object in nat- 
ural history museums, as new discoveries of 
bones in large number are continually being 
made. The latest record is that of fifteen speci- 
mens found along the beach, about sixty miles 
to the north of Auckland, a more northern lo- 
cation than has hitherto been assigned to this 
group. With the bones were found several bu- 
man skulls and a complete human skeleton, a 
rude stone hatchet, some obsidian chips, etc., 
furnishing another confirmation of the well-es- 
tablished fact of the co-existence of the Moa 
with man. It will, perhaps, be remembered that 
among the most interesting objects in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, in the Central 
Park, is a series of skeletons of this bird, pro- 
cured from Dr. Jutius Haast, of Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


According to recent advices in London, the 
Challenger expected to leave Valparaiso Decem- 
ber 10, and arrive at the Falkland Isles January 
10; to leave February 6, and arrive at Monte- 
video February 18; to leave February 28, touch- 
ing at Tristan d’Acunha March 20, and leaving 
the next day, arrive at Ascension April 7; to 
leave April 14, and arrive at St. Vincent May 5; 
and to leave May 12, and reach England June 12. 

Mr. Mason has exhibited to the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal specimens of a gigantic spider, 
of the genus Myqale, which ape the power 
of making a strident noise. The sonorous organ 
of this animal is a comb formed by numerous 
clastic teeth of a chitinous nature, placed upon 
the lower face of the maxilla, ond a scraper, 
composed of an irregular range of fine points on 
the external side of the chelicera. The appara- 
tus is found in both sexes, as is the case with 
many of the coleoptera, instead of being re- 
stricted to the males, as among the orthoptera 
and homoptera. 


TRUBNER’S American and Oriental Litera 
Record supplies a short obituary of Dr. W. H. 
I. BLeex, the well-known philologist. At the 
time of his death, which occurred on the 17th 
of August last, he was peer librarian of the 
Grey Library at Cape Town. Dr. BLEEK was a 
native of Berlin, born in 1827. His attention 
was drawn at an early age to the study of the 
African languages. In 1855 he accompanied 
Bishop CoLgenso to Natal, and traveled mach 
among the natives, living in their midst, study- 
ing their peculiarities and tongue. 

About 1860 he was appointed by Sir Grorce 
Grey keeper of the library presented by him to 
the Cape Colony, which position he held till the 
time of his death. His principal publications 
were the Hand- Book of African, Australian, and 
Polynesian Philology, nard the For in South 
Africa, The Origin of Language, etc. At the time 
of his death he was enguged upon a grammar of 
the South African languages and a dictionary 
of the Bosjeman language. His researches will 
be continned by Miss L. C. LLoyp, his sister-in- 
law, assisted by Mrs. BLEEK. 


The fifth number of the second series of the 
Bulletin of the United States Geological and Ge- 
ographical Survey of the Territories (completing 
the volume) is a pamphlet of nearly two hun- 
dred pages, containing several interesting com- 
munications in regard to the geology and natural 
history of the West. Among them are papers 
on ** Fossil Piants,’’ by Professor 
on ‘* Sundry Birds and Mammals,”’ by Dr. Covgs, 
on the “‘ Lignite of Eastern Colorado and Wyo- 
ming,’’ by Dr. HaYDeEn, etc. 


Of the series of reports of the Fish Commis- 
sioners of the several States, none are more im- 
portant than those published by Massachusetts, 
of which the tenth, for 1875, has recently been 
issued. 

Upon the much-contested question of the effi- 
ciency of the fish-way at Hadley Falls in permit- 
ting the passage of shad, the Commissioners 
maintain that the problem has been solved satis- 
factorily in the affirmative ; and as the result of a 
careful examination, they state that a great num- 
ber of fish, such as suckers, black bass, etc., have 

assed through, and that quite a number of year- 
Sos shad were among the number, with only 
one mature fish. 

Although this dam has been in use for some 
time, the fact that no shad for several years 
were seen to ascend it was seized upon as an 


| argument in opposition to the assertion of its 
efficiency. This, however, was met by the the- 
ory, now well established, that anadromous fish 
ascend to the point whence they commenced 


their downward journey to the sea, and no high- 
er, and that consequently, as no shad had been 
hatched or placed as young fish in the water 
above Hadley Falls, none would attempt to go 
above as mature fish. But it is said that for two 
years past young shad have been hatched below 
the dam and carried to the waters above, and ’ 
there is no reasonable doubt that the yearling 
shad in question were of this number. In an- 
other year we may, therefore, anticipate the pas- 
sage of adult fish. , 

The other fish-ways in the State, as on the 
Merrimac, the Neponset, the Taunton, and the 
Palmer, have also proved to be efficient. Shad 
hatching in 1875 was conducted as heretofore on 
the Merrimac, the whole number of shad taken 
thereig amounting to 1433, and of spawn to 
6,670,000. The catch of shad during the past 
year in the Merrimac was larger than it had 
been for twenty-five years previous, they being 
so abundant that at Newburyport they were 
salted and barreled as in olden times. This is 
considered by the Commissioners as very satis- 
factory proof of the beneficial results of artificial 
culture. 

The report is accompanied by a valuable sketch 
of the progress of fish-culture in New England, 
and also a bill proposed for the regulation of the 
shore fisheries of the State. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Provitarities.—“‘ Every man,” said Mark Lemon, 
one evening at his club, “* has his peculiarities, though 
I think I am as free from them as most men; at any 
rate, I don't know what they are.” Nobody contra- 
dicted the editor of Punch, but after a while Albert 
Smith asked, “‘ Which hand do you shave with, uncle ?” 
“With my right hand,” replied Lemon. “ Ah,” re- 
turned the other, “ that’s your peculiarity ; most peo- 
ple shave with a razor.” 


Sensrrtve.—A gentleman obeerved an urchin who 
had a large elice of bread in his hand, and who was 
crying very bitterly. “* My son,” be exclaimed, “what 
are youcrying about?” ‘‘ Mother won’t—boo-hoo-oo 
—put any butter on my bread—boo-hoo-oo!” “Oh, 
is that all 7?” eaid the gentleman. ‘“‘ Come, dry up your 
tears and be a man.” “It ain't so much the butter,” 
retorted the little urchin ; “it’s the disposition of the 
old woman.” 

“My facnity, surely, is the more ancient, for the kill- 
ing of Abel by Cain was the firet criminal case,” said 
a lawyer to a medical friend. ‘Sure enough,” replied 
the doctor ; “* but before that happened, a rib was taken 
out of Adam's side, and that_constitated the first sur- 
gical operation.” 

Acrierttrrar.—“I put ontaide my window a large 
box, filled it with mould, and sowed it with seer. 
What de you think came up? Wheat, bariey, or oats 7 
Nu—a policeman, who ordered me to remove it.” 

At a @piritaal circle the other evening a gentleman 
requested the medium to ask what amusement was 
most popular in the spiritual world. The reply was, 
Reading-our own obituary notices.” 

Muggins was passing down Broadway one day with 
a friend, when he observed a poor dog, that had been 
killed, lying in the gutter. Muggins paused, and gazed 
intently at the defunct animal, and at last said, “* Here is 
anothershipwreck.” “‘Shipwreck! where?” “ There's 
a bark that’s loet forever.” Hie companion growled, 
and they passed on. 

An Titinois chap, in describing a gale of wind, says, 
**A white dog, while attempting to weather the gale, 
was canght with his oer 4 open, and turned com- 
pletely inside out.” 

An ingenious person has discovered that the three 
moat forcible letters in our alphabet are N RG; that 
the two which contain nothing are MT: that four ex- 
press great corpulence, O B C T; that two are in a de- 
cline, DK ; that four indicate exalted station, X L NC, 
and three excite our tears, yet, when pronounced to- 
gether, are necessary to a good understanding—L E G. 

One of the old settlers at the Isles of Shoala, secing 
the name of Psyche on the hull of a yacht the other 
day, spelled it out slowly, and than exclaimed, “‘ Well, 
if that ain't the durndest way to spell fish !” 

- _— 


At a wedding recently, when the officiating priest 
put to the lady the question, “ Wilt thou have this 
man to be thy wedded hueband 7?” she rot se the 

rettiest courtesy, and with a modesty which lent her 

auty an additional grace, replied, “ If you please.” 

Whilea hed - canse was lately being tried In one of 
the London ourte, the counsel for the plaintiffs, 
though a Welshman, begged to be excused from pro- 
nouncing the name of the place where a coal mine under 
dispute was situated. It was spelled Llwywywywer. 

at 


A glutton of‘a fellow was dining at a hotel, and, jn 
the course of the “ battle of knives and forks,” acci- 
dentally cut his mouth, which being observed by a 
Yankee sitting near by, he bawled out, “I say, friend, 
don't make that ar hole in your countenance any larger, 
or we shall all starve to death !” 

“Did you ever see an elephant’s skin?” asked a 
teacher in an infant achool. “1 did,” shouted a six- 
year-old at the foot of the class. “ Where ?” inquired 
the teacher, considerably amused at his earnestness. 
‘On the elephant,” shouted the prodigy, gleefully. 

— 


— 


A Weatern jndge is reported to have thus addressed 
a person convicted before him, prior to passing sen- 
tence: “ Prisoner at the bar, Providence has given you 
a good degree of health and strength, tnat of which 
you go about the country stealing ducks.” 

“ Mamma,” sald a little girl, patting te the telegraph 
wires, ‘“how do they send messages thoee bits of 
wire without tearing them to pieces?” “ They send 
them in a fluid state, my dear,” was the reply. 


They have got a pig in New Jersey so thoroughly 
educated that he has taken to music. They regulate 
his tune by twistipg his tail—the greater the twist the 
higher the notes 

On one occasion during the Revolution “Old Pat” 
had received a lot of new recruits, and as he had some 
fighting to do before long, and wanted none but wil!- 
ing mem, he drew up his levies in rank before him. 
““ Now, boys,” said he, “1 don’t want to retain any of 
yoa who wish to leave ; therefore, if any one of you fs 
disaatiafied, and wishes to return home, he may signi- 
fy the same hy stepping six paces in front of the line. 
Bat,” added the old war dog, “I'll shoot the first man 
that steps out.” 


Many proverbs admit of contradict ae witness 
the following: “* The more the merrier.” Not so—one 
hand is enough in a purse. “Nothing bot what has 
an end.” Not so—a ring has none, for it is round. 
“ Money is_a great comfort.” Not when it brings a 
thief to the gallows. “ The world ie a long journey.” 
No so—the sun goes over it in aday. “It is a great 
way to the bottom of the sea.” Not so—it is Dut a 
stone’s cast. “A friend is best found in adversity.” 
Not so—for then there is none to be found. “The 
pride of the rich makes the labor of the poor.” Not 
so—the labor of the poor makes the pride of the rich. 
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LEADENHALL POULTRY 
MARKET 
Tims market, our illustration of which is en- 
graved from a drawing by Wittiam Foster, a 
son of the well-known English artist Birket Fos- 
TER, is one of the oldest in London. The present 
building, which is a mean, straggling, and incon- 
venient structure, very much resembling our own 
>. 
= 
ia 
y 
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Fulton Market, was erected in 1730; but the 
ground on which it stands was used for the same 

urpose in the reign of Epwarp IIL, when regu- 

tions were made for the sale of poultry there in 
1357. It is the only market of the kind in Lon- 
don proper. It stands in the rear of the Royal 
Exchange. The large Metropolitan Poultry Mar- 
ket opened last year near Smithfield, with under- 


ground railway communication with all parts of 


London, supersedes the necessity of the Leaden- 
hall Market, and the sightless structure will prob- 
ably give way to more important buildings. 

The poultry market is a peaceful and quiet spdt 
in comparison with Covent Garden Market, the 
most famous place for barter in all London. A 
stroll through and around the latter on a summer 
morning between three and five affords the visit- 
or a score of points of interest. The surround- 


ing streets are decked with wagons and barrows. 
The street vendors are of all kinds, and of the 
poorest of each kind. The sturdy porters stride 
about in all directions under loads of prodigious 
bulk. Lofty towers of baskets, mysteriously, bal- 
aneed upon stalwart shoulders, thread their way 
hetween the wagons and heaps of produce. From 
the tails of carts “ higglers” are selling off mount- 
ainous loads of cabbages. The piazzas are alive 
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with stalls, market-gardeners, green-grocers, poor 
women, and troops of children—who display a 
perverse alacrity in getting in every body’s way— 
and hawkers, old and young, eagerly on the look- 
out for an advantageous transaction with a hig- 
glerjor direct with a producer. Within the mar- 
ket inclosure the stacks of vegetables displayed 
are of marvelous extent. The uproar is pro- 
digiyus. Nothing like it is ever heard at our 


markets, where, in spite of hurry and confusion, 
mea work with a sort of desperate silence, rarely 
brqken by wrangling of any kind, except when a 
“block” of unusual perversity oecurs in the long 
lines of market wagons. But at Covent Garden 
Market the uproar is incessant from three o'clock 
till after daylight, and so loud and overpowering 
thyt the hotel rooms which open on the market 
| square are carefully avoided by experienced guests. 
f 


[Marcu 11, 1876. 
One might as well attempt to enjoy a quict sleep 
in Bedlam as in one of those rooms. Yet the up. 
roar appears to be good-natured, on the whole— 
boisterous chaff and loud bargaining, but not very 
often diverging into quarrel. The excellent po- 
lice of London take good care that the wrangling 
is confined to words, and that it stops short of 
actual blows—not always an easy matter, as a 
resort to his natural weapon, the doubled fist, is 


THE LEADENHALL POULTRY MARKET, LONDON, 


generally the sturdy Briton’s first impulse tn a 


wrangle. He loves a “knock-down argument” 
in the literal sense, and is never slow to make 
use of it. : 


Large markets, where so many representatives 
of different grades of life may be seen together, 
are excellent places for the study of character 
and the picturesque, and artists frequently choose 
them as subjects for the pencil. 
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“SORRY, WORTHLESS STUFF.” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY. 


Soon after the hero of Dre For’s famous romance 
had built himself a comfortable hut on his deso- 
late island, the joyless monarch of all he surveyed 
tried to divert his thoughts from melancholy by 
opening the chests which had come ashore from 
the wreck. In one he found pins, needles, and 
thread, a pair of large scissors, ten or a dozen 
good knives, some cloth, about a dozen and a half 
of white linen handkerchiefs, and finally, hidden 
away in the till of the chest, “ three great bags of 
money—gold as well as silver.” 

Like the hungry Arab in the desert who picked 
up a sack, and was disgusted to find pear!s instead 
of dates, Crusoe tossed aside the money-bags. 
“Q drug!” he said to himself, “ what art thou 
good for? Thouart not worth to me, no, not the 
taking off the ground. One of these knives is 
worth all this heap. Nay, | would give it all for 
a gross of tobacco-pipes, for sixpenny-worth of 
turnip and carrot seed from England, or for a 
handful of pease and beans and a bottle of ink.” 

Dr For’s object in inventing this episode in Cru- 
soe’s island life was probably nothing more than 
to introduce a striking artistic contrast; and yet 
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MILK TICKETS FOR BABIES, IN PLACE OF 


it would be difficult to find, either in fiction or 
history, an incident which illustrates more clear- 
ly the true nature of what is popularly called 
“wealth,” or so good a basis for reasoning cor- 
rectly in respect to the origin and function of 
what we call “money.” Observe that, 

Ist. The pins and needles, the scissors, knives, 
and cloth, were of great utility to Robinson Cru- 
soe, because their possession satisfied a great 
desire on his part to have them, and greatly in- 
creased his comfort and happiness. 

2d. Possessing utility, they nevertheless pos- 
sessed no exchangeable value, because they could 
not be bought or sold, nor exchanged with any 
hody for any thing. 

3d. They had, moreover, no price, for they had 
no purchasing power which could be expressed 
as money. 

4th. The money, which is popularly regarded 
as the symbol and the concentration of all wealth, 
had, under the circumstances, neither utility, val- 
ue, nor price. It could not be eaten, drunk, worn, 
used as a tool, nor exchanged with any body for 
any thing, and, as Crusoe in another place calls it, 
was “sorry, worthless stuff” to him. 

Finally, the pins, needles, knives, cloth, and scis- 


MILK. 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF 


sors were all capital to Robinson Crusoe, because 
they enabled him to produce other things which 
contributed to his comfort. The money Was not 
capital, because it could not be used in this or 
any other way, 

Taking this incident as a starting-point, Mr. 
Davin A. Wetts, late United States Special Com 
missioner of Revenue, has written a book under 
the title which heads this article, illustrated by 
Nast, and published by the Harpers, designed to 
show, in the form of a narrative, the changing 
circumstances under which “money,” which was 
“sorry, worthless stuff” to the solitary Crusoe, 
could become useful, acquire value, become an 
object of exchange, and constitute a standard in 
the r culation ol prices. 

Mr. Wexts has carried out this happy thought 
in a most judicious manner, blending narrative 
with reflection, argument, and illustrations drawn 
from the finaneial experiences of many nations 
in support of his views, 
that every absurditv in finance aseribed to the 
growing community on Robinson Crusoe’s isl- 
and Is based thpon historical precedent. W hile 
(‘rusoe was living alone. and even after he 
joined by Friday and the father of that faithful 
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MILITANWY NECESSITY. 


savages there was no use for money. -The three 


nuwde one “family, They shared all things in 
common, and made no exchanges, But when 


Will Atkins and the English sailors came, took 
to themselves Indian wives, and sons and daugh-. 
ters grew up to them, a new social order of things 
graduafly came about. It was impossible for ell 
these peo le to live and share In common as one 
family. " division of labor was one of the first 
results, Crusoe might be his own carpenter, 
mason. tailor, butcher, and baker; but as the 
population of the island increased, it was found 
to be Netter for each man to pursue but one oe, 
cupation, and, making himself skilled in it, pro 
cure the things which he himself did not produce, 
aml which he might need, by exchanging his own 
produ ix or services for the products or services 
of some other man. 

Thus articles and services now beeame for the 
first time exchangeable on the island, and ac 
quired) value. This was the island Peried of 
Barter, Men gave cloth for corn, furs and skims 
for koives or the carpenter gave his 
labor in building a house for the tailor, who in 
turn newde the eat penter's coat, ete. But difficul- 
ties amr As there was no money, and 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
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therefore no price for any thing, disputes oc- 
curred as to how much cloth should be exchanged 
for a certain quantity of corn, how much car- 
penter-work for making a coat, and the like. Be- 
sides this, the tailor one day, having a coat to 
sell, found himself .without bread ; the baker to 
whom he went had plenty of bread, but did not 
want any thing in the tailoring line. He was, 
however, in need of flour, which the tailor could 
not furnish. On his way to find another baker, 
at the further end of the island, the tailor fell in 
with a mason who wanted a coat, but the tailor 
had no requirement for mason-work. At last, 
after much vexatious traveling about, the tailor 
found a baker who wanted to exchange bread for 
the coat. But here a new difficulty arose. “How 
can I know,” said the tailor, “how many Joaves 
of bread I ought to receive for my coat?” But 
he was by this time so exhausted hy hunger that 
he was willing to accept any amount the baker 
chose to offer. A man who had nothing but his 
labor to sell received a ton of coal in payment 
for a day’s work at a coal vard; before he could 
barter it for food and drink, he was well- nigh 
starved. A like experience also befell the jour- 
néyman butcher, blacksmith, carpenter, and dry- 
goods clerk, who-received for their day’s labor 
respectively a sheep-skin, a dozen horseshoes, a 
piece of pine timber, and two yards of red 
flannel. 

To obviate these serious troubles, the islanders 
hit upon the expedient of adopting some single 
commodity which all should agree to take in ex- 
change for whatever they might have to sell, 
whether labor or products. At the outset they 
agreed to use cowries—a pretty shell picked up 
ou the beach. These presently became so plenti- 
ful that business became very brisk. The “ vol- 
ume of the currency” was enormously inflated. 
Prices rose, and every body got rich in cowries. 
Stock companies were formed to explore the 
wreck of Robinson Crusoe’s ship, and to build a 
system of canals across the island. But finally 
the bubble burst, and the cowries, having lost all 
value as money, were used only as a material for 
making lime. 

For a time a peculiar kind of beads, made of 
blue glass, was used as money; but they speedi- 
ly suffered the fate of the cowries, although they 
could not be put to so practical a use as making 
lime. Then gold was discovered ; and being rare 
and bright and highly prized for ornaments, it 
gradually came into use as money among the isl- 
anders, and became a measure or standard of 
value. At first it was carried round in the shape 
in which it was found; the fine dust or scales in- 
closed in quills, and the nuggets in bags. After- 
ward it was melted and hammered into large 
lumps and bars. The inconveniences attending 
these methods were at length happily removed 
by the discovery of the bags of coin which Rob- 
inson Crusoe had stored away in an odd corner 
of his hut, and which suggested the idea of coin- 
ing their own gold into similar pieces. 

We have not the space to follow the author 
through the whole of his ingenious story. Suf- 
fice it to say that the islanders, after the discovery 
of gold and Robinson Crusoe’s coins, had a very 
prosperous “‘ hard-money” period ; then, for con- 
venience, paper money or currency was intro- 
duced, which worked well for a time, until un- 
fortunately a war arose with the cannibals, in 
the course of which the paper money became 
seriously depreciated, and all manner of evils 
followed in train, for a full account of which we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. We 
must, however, mention the milk-ticket episode. 
A disease among the cattle having deprived the 
islanders of their usual supply of milk, a large 
public meeting was called to consider the matter. 
The chairman was supported by a long list of 
vice-presidents and secretaries, all eminent citi- 
zens, who were acquainted with milk chiefly as 
an ingredient of punch. After an eloquent ad- 
dress from the chairman, abusing the “ Lacteal 
Association” for not issuing more tickets at a 
time when the demand for milk was imperative, 
it was unanimously resolved that the association 
should at once increase their supply of tickets, 
under pain of forfeiting their charter. The de- 
mand Was at once complied with; and every 
happy father carried home an abundant supply 
of milk tickets, which were served out to the ba- 
bies that night in place of milk. But the babies 
had lived long enough to know the difference be- 
tween milk and paper, and refused, with great 
uproar and disturbance, to accept the sham for 
the reality. Extravagant as some of the author's 
pictures may seem, there is scarcely an absurdity 
in the volume attributed to the islanders which 
has not its counterpart in the financial history of 
various nations—our own, unfortunately, among 
the number. The author fortifies every position 
by historical illustrations, many of which are very 
interesting, curious, and, especially at this critical 
period of American financial legislation, exceed- 
ingly instructive. Mr. Weis has made Dr For’s 
fiction do excellent service in the interest of a 
sound financial policy. 


Every BODY wanting to save money will read 
advertisement headed *‘ A Novel Idea,”’ on out- 
side page.—[ Com. | 


A Usiversat Remepy.—‘‘ Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches ” for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial 
Affections, stand first in public favor and confi- 
dence ; this result has been acquired by a test 
of many years. 


Tue “‘New Automatic” silent sewing -ma- 
chine of the Wititcox & Gress S, M. Co. com- 


“ pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 


al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. } 


Beryrrr’s Cocoarsr kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
and promotes the growth of hair. —(Com. ) 


Dr. Prerce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets are 
so compounded from concentrated principles, 
extracted from roots and herbs, as to combine 
in each small granule, scarcely lurger than a 
mustard seed, as much cathartic power as is con- 
tained in any larger pills for sale in drug-stores. 
They are not only pleasant to take, but their 
operation is easy—unattended with any griping 
pain. They operate without producing any con- 

stitutional disturbance. Unlike other cathartics, 
they do not render the bowels costive after oper- 
ation, but, on the contrary, they establish a per- 
manently healthy action. Being entirely veg- 
etable, no particular care is required while using 
them. 

$500 Reward is offered by the Proprietor to 
any one who will detect in these Pellets any 
calomel or other form of mineral poi- 
son, or injurious drug. 

They are sold by Druggists. tc om. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, >General De bility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, . lesh, and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from Poverty of ‘the Blood, 
mptly and radically cured by WINCHEST ER’S 
AY PHPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Eatab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER co., Chemists, 
36 John St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 


‘HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. YY. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as youreelf. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouththoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZQDONT, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


Hereafter Lovejoy’s Beautiful Weatb- 
er Houses will be sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt 
of $1 50 (One Fifty). hey are an 
Elegant Mantel ornament, foretelling 
the weather every day and showing 
the heat of your room. Ever body 
should haveone. ALVAN L. LOVE 
393 Wash ngton Street, Boston. 

s@~ Beware of Worthless imitations without the full 
name “‘ Lovejoy’s Metallic W eather House” on the back. 


Books for Young Men. 


By SAMUEL SMILES. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Charac- 
ter, Conduct, and Perseverance. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CONTENTS : _Spirte of Self-Help.—Leaders of 
Industry.—Three Great Potters.— Application and 
Perseverance.—Help and Opportunities. —Scien- 
tific Pursuits.—Workere in Art.—Industry aud 
the Peerage.—Euergy and Courage,—Men of 
Business.—Money, its Use and Abuse.—Self-Cul- 
ture. — Facilities and Difficu|ties. — Example, 
Models.—The True Gentleman. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHARACTER. 


Contents: —Influence of Character. — Home 
Power.—Companionship and Example.—Work. 
—Courage»— Self-Control. — Duty, Truthfulness. 
--Temper. — Manner, Art.— Companionship of 
Books. — Companionship in Marriage. — Disci- 
pline of Experience, 


THRIFT. 


Contents :—Industry.—Habits of Thrift.—Im- 
providence. — Means of Saving. — Examples of 
Thrift.—Methods of Economy.—Life Assurance. 
—Savings Banks.—Little Things.—Masters and 
Men.—The Croseleys.—Living above the Means. 
—Great Debtors. — Riches and Charity.—Healthy 
Homes. —Art of Living. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

& Brorucns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on recript of $1 50; or the three vol- 
umes to one address on receipt of $4 00. 


A Mouse once caught re- 
seta the trap for another. 
sample by mai! postpaid, 


R. E. DIETZ, 


Patenteer, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


CAT CHE) ALIVE 
RAP 


Bassamer Waternruf Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itation.. See for yourself the Trade-mark, “* Gossa- 
mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. Sold by RUBBER CLOTHING C .. 

New York city. 


an —- Send 10 cents for valuable information, | 
“| distance of the New Digginge in the 
Black H J. B. WOODS, 


84 Chatham Street, New York. 


Send for Catalogne of new books, 
27 Warren St., N. Y, 


GEO, W. READ & C0,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER-CUTTING MILL, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 6th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y¥. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
sz” Enclose Stam at | for Catalogue and Price-List. 
_ Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


GILES’ 


lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

I)r. William Osgood Page, of No. 265 4th Avenue 
New York, suffered for many years with stiffness and 
intense pain in his knee, and at times was unable to 
wa,k, caused by an injury received on the Hudson 
River Railroad. Tried every remedy that skill or 
sci¢nce could devise without benefi Git.es’ 
MENT lopipe oF Ammonia gave instant relief and ef- 
fected a complete cure, 

Sold by all Druggiste. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
o- 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


hOgers Dlatuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


Just Completed. 
$30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 
jects, tO JOHN ROGERS, 
Upstairs. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Centennial Buildings. 


Eight beautifully-colored lithographic Pictures of 
the Centennial Buildings, each TWxl1l3¢ inches—hand- 
some to put in rustic frames, or on parlor table—with 
may of grounds showing approaches by steam and 
strevt railways, will be sent, postage paid, on receipt ot 
es cents. Send full name, State, and County. 

W. BAKER, 821 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Latest Models are the results of many years’ experi- 
ence, Experts pronounce them the best boats known, 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Deliyered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
asceliaanah of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West C ‘hester, Pa. 


MAGIC 
NILiEDLE 
Threader 5 


Electric for Hand Needles. Only 

threaders sed by the Blind im all Asylurns. 

ai 25 cts. Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted. 
LLS MFG. CO., 36 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted and a good shooter, 
OR NO ry with ey and Wad-cutter. for 
#15. Can be sent 6. to examine 
before ying bill. nd s for circular to P. 
POWE L& N. (238 Main Stren. Cincinnati. O. 


GOLD WATCHES 


At $15, $20, and 825 each. 
Cc ee 2 to $12 to match. 
Jewe ry of the same sent C.O.D, 
by Express. Send stamp for II- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
: COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


MANTELS. 
Slate. and Hard ood. 
Manufacturers of Iron Cresting, Stable Fixtures, Fence 


Grates, &c. Catalognes free. W.D. & A, S. 
NIC HOLS, 73 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


OSES, VERBENA 


PLANT 
Exposition 


Fine Stock, Tow Catalogue FRLE, 
Address ‘iB. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


HWALDSTEIN 


OPTICIANS45Broadway NY 
OP MAILED on RECEIPT of 10 Cenis 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURFD. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Seud 
etemp for book on Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
Worthington, Greene eCo., Ind. 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
On the smoothest fuce (without injury) in 
days in every case, cheerfully re- 
fanded. 2 ce postpeid; 3 for 
Scents. E. W. JO} Mass. 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Jvset Ovt. 48izes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct. 


1G BONANZA,.—S0 Pictures,1 Magic 
Carda, 14 Tableaux Pictures, 1 pK. Visiting Cards, 1 
new Trick. The lot 25c. Caawroargp & Co., Box 3676,.N.Y,. 


ForBewing Machines; al 


RUN TERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eac ie Cabinets; Parreun Leirens. 
W ecis, & Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta.,N ¥. 


Tt TTERING.—U. S. 
6) (Dr. White), 417 4th Ave., N. Y. Best references. 
No pag until perfectly cured. Send for circular. 


DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION 


IMPOSSIBLE 


by the use of 


ABBOTT’S PATENT SAFETY BOILER, 


For Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam, 
Registers, Radiators, Coils, Smoke-Pipe, Pumps, &c. 
CRANE, BREED, & CO., 
West Sth h St., Cincinnati, 0 


HARPER BROTHERS 
WINTER 


I. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron. 8vyo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

Il. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Wit.tiam Swinton, 
Author of “ Harper's Language Series,” “Word. 
Book,” ‘* Word- Analysis,” &c. — by Prof. 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 

Ill. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Ouirnuant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlinyford,” 
Innocen',” Squire Arden,” For Love and Life,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By FRankK VINCENT, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Clotb, 
$1 50. 


Vv. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Marovs Clare. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwarp Jenxuins, M.P., Author of Ginx's Baby,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

VIL. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 
Stories. By Cuarces Dicxens. With Original 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens.) 

VILL 

FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajou from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Readv.) 

IX. 

HALVES. A Novel. By James Payn, Author of “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Maren, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

T his is the third volume isaued of the Douglass Se- 
riea of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. — Eusebius. — Athena- 
goras. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 


OWEN GWYNNE’'S GREAT WORK. A Novel. 

By Lady Aveusta Nog. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XII. 

SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samves. Author of 
** Self-Help," Character, “Life of the Stephen- 
sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with “ Self- Help" and Character.") 

XIII. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. By 
Mary Croit Hay, Author of “Old Myddeltou’s 
Money,” &c. Paper, 50 cents. 

XIV. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wa. M. Tayior, D.D., Min- 
ister of the Broadw: ay Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 5v. 

A 


NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Niueveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. AT hou- 
rand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. ?. New- 
wan, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

XVL 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” King 
** Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Ililuatrated. 


By B. L. Farseon, 
of No- Land,” 
8vo, Paper, 35 


cents, 
XVIL 
CASTELAR’'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emit Cas- 


TeLAR. Trausiated by Mrs. Anrtuvk ARNOLD. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 50. 
XVIII. 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Aunrr Dovrtepay, Brevet Major- 
Geueral U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Haarer & Broruenrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any- part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Hanree’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


IS SPLENDID 
G sizes, 25c., 50c,. and $! per bottle. 
W. O. 337 N_Y. 


700 superb ‘varieties Roses. Half 4 Million 


Greenhouse Plants. €@7~ Mailing Plants a 
ve Ijlustrated Catalogue free. 


Teas a Co., Ric mond, Ind. 


OOK “AGENTS, ATTENTION 


er proposes to open the spring campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
. Van- LENNEP, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS CK NOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev LyMan Annott. The Great 
Religious CYCLOP_EDIA ot Biblical, Theologica! 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by’ M‘*Ciinroox an 
Strona. Di. LIVINGSTONE'S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. ‘Terme liberal. For further particulars, 


address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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_HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


6. 


S 


There is no monthly Mes an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azinves are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
jealexecution. There is not a cheaper Magaziue pub- 
lighed. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—X. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
foal of our Magazines. — Nation, 


HARPER'S: 

The best sos = vf its class in America, aud 80 
fur ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it aud any of their 
pumber. Its columng contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Buston Tyav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves ite primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
ou public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style. —Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


It :. really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth’ 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal 


Harper's Marazine Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the U nited States or 
Canada, on receipt af Four Dollars bi the Publishers. 

Bauren'’s Magazine, Hauren’s Weexey, and Haxerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrekty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Piv 
Scusoniuens at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is epecitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Broturus is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without luss to 
the sender. 


Tens ror tn Tlanrer’s Weekly anv 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Ha Weekly. — Inside Paves, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Pave, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Liune—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
INDUCEMENTS. 


THE BEST Tue Grapuic Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous Works 
of Art. Most E_Lecant Ornaments 


remunerative field for Agents 
trated Catalogue for 15 cents.— 


FOR for Every Home. Subjects to 
\ please Every Taste. Tae most 
GENTS. ever offered. Send 3 cent stamp 
for particulars. Complete Iilus- 
Women can do wellatths. THE 


\ ANTED~—A few intelligent Ladies ‘and Gentle- 
men to solicit orders for Captain GLazirr’s new 
work,** Battles for the Union.”’ Just the book for Cen- 
tennial times. All expenses advanced. References re- 
uired. Address nearest offices of DUSTEN, GILMAN, 
CO., Hartford, Conn. ; Chicago, lll.; Cincinnati, 0. 


WatchestoAgents whowill sell 
age. It contains l5sheets Pa- 
er, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen 
~enholder, Pencil, Patent Y ard 


Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Bingle package with 
mur of clogant leeve Ruttons, paid. Be. Circu- 
n ra free uM. MIKO Ph: ladelphia, Pa. 


Try For the fastest 
AGENT WAN | E selling book ever 
published. Send for Circulars and our extra terme 
to agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CU., Phila- 
delphia ar and Chicago. 


Men to travel and sell our 
goods to DEALERS. No 
8 peddli from house to 


house. Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveli 
_expenses paid. Address ROBB k « ‘O., Cincinnati, 


$77 A WERK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 


male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vicxrry & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Som ETHING entirely new, immense profits and 
quick sales. Address T [DD U., Cleveland, O. 


1? a day at Rome, 


terme free 


Agente wanted. Outfit ond 
Anensta, Maine. 


CE & CO., 


The above cut shows the Edholm Patent Safety Extinguisher 
Burners, — celebrated, whe known, for their great safe iy: 
The extinguishing device consists of a Sleeve. surrounding the wic 
tube, which is moved up and down, Ist, by a lever which passes 
through a fia on its side, and 24, by the weight attached to the 
chain, which is attached to the fin. hen this Sleeve is thrown up, 


* either by touching the lever, or by the dropping of the weight, the 


flame is confiued iuside of it, and the beat drives out the air and 
creates a vacuum in w flame cannot exist, hence the light is put 
out as quick asa flash 


Fig. 1 shows a lighted lamp being extinguished at bed time by the 
person usingit. Fig. 2shows the same —p | being partly overturned 
and extinguished by the weight dreppies off the sheif and throwing 
the Sleeve up, as shown inside the chimney in the cut, This would 
always happen, in case the lamp was accidentally upset, thus, 
rendering it impossible tooverturn the Lamp tor out the 
light before it can break, and the oil take fre 


IN THIS FEATURE ISITS GREAT IMPORTANCE, 


Because statistics prove that from this one cause of upsetting lighted 
lamps, 1250 persons (mostly women and children) are burned to 
death each year, and more than $25,000,000 worth of property 


destroyed. 
A FEW CASES IN POINT. 


No.1. About October 1, 1875, a young woman in the village of 
Indiana, Pa, sat sewing with her lamp io ber la A sudden 
motion threw her lamp to the floor, it broke, the o " caught fire, 
exploded and burned the young woman to death. If her lamp bad 
been supplied with an Edholm Burner, costing only 60 cents, she 
would have been alive and well to-doy. 

No. 2. About October 1, 1575, a young ener and wife. livin 
in Minneapolis, Minn., were assortio and had their light 
lamp sitting on a box. He accidentally struck bis foet against the 
box, knocking the lamp off; it broke, the ol! took fire, expioded, few 
allover the room, so that they barely escaped with their lives. The 
house burned to the ground, and withit, $1.500in greenbacks, which 
pe hed ia his bureau. If their lamp had been supplied with an 


bo 
or 


Fig.3 


Edhoim Burner, at a cost of ow A ~’ cents, that man would have 
been aft least $! 500 better of to- 

No. 3. About October 25, 1575, on Olive street, in this city 
(St. Louis, Mo.), was crossing a room with « lighted lamp in her 
hand; her shoe caught in a rug, she atumbled, dropped her lamp, it 
broke, the oi! toek fire, exp ed, and burned her te death. if her 
lamp had been supplied with an bdhoim ata cost of ouly 
would have been alive and well to- du 

widow and two little girls sat down to canger Octoher 17, 
in ines City, Minn. One of the children pulled the table cloth of 
the table. The lighted lamp fell to the floor, broke, the oi! caught 
fire, exploded, set their clothing on fire, and burned allthree to 
death, If that lamp had been supplicd with an EKdhbolm Burner, 
costing 50 cents. that family would have been alive and well to-day 

No 5. About November 1, 1475, a gucstia the St. Cloud Hotel, io 
Sherman, Texas, upset his lighted lamp in his reom, resulting in 
the total destruction ofthe best portion of the town. and causing a 
loss of $500,000, Ove 60 cent Edhoilm Burner would have prevented 
this conflagration, and saved money enough to have placed an Edholm 
Burner of ope amp in each one of ene million families. 


DO YOU BEGIN TO REALIZE ITS IMPORTANCE? 


If you do, and an Agent shows you the burner, take the lighted lamp 
ia your band and part!y overtura it, as shown ia Figure 2, and 
convince yourself beyond doubt thatifyourdauchter drops her lamp 
from her lap, or if you kick over a box, or if your wit stumbles, or 
if your child pulls off the table cloth orifa guestin your house 
overturns his lamp, the light will be instantly put out, and that for 
that reason po Conflagration, Explosion, Destruction of Property, 
Death of Wife or Child, or disaster of any sort whatever, can follow 
After you have convinced yourself of these facts, then, asa prudent 
man, buy oneof the Burners for ‘td lamp gow Aave io your house, 
aud forever afterwards feel sa 


Samples by mail, 50 conts. Agents wanted every- 
where. Particulars free. 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Ma. 


STANDARD 


TEXT-BOOK. 


DALTONS PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


By J.C. DALTON, M.D., 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, NEW YORK. 


The latest edition contains an additional chapter of 22 pages on Anatomy. Price 
$1 50. For Introduction, $1 00. For Exchange or Examination, 75 Cts. 


COMMENDATIONS. 


From L. Denton, Head Master of Normal School, Boston, Mass. 
Dalton’s Physiology has been in use several years in the Normal School under my charge, and has given 


entire satisfaction. 


From Joseru Ph.D., Vice-Presa. and Professor of Natural Science in Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 
The best endorsement of Dalton’s Physiology possible fyr me to give is its introduction as a text-book 


in Asbury University. 


From Jas. Mac Auister, Supt of Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wia. 
We have been using Dalton’s Physivlogy in our High Schoo! for several years. I consider It one of the 


best scientific text-books published in this country. 


From C.C. Rounns, Prin. of State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 
" Dalton’ 8 Physiology has beeu in use in this school, and has proved, as might be expected from the high 
professional standing of its author, a good book. I can heartily recommend it as a text-book in this im- 


portant branch of study. 


From J. A. Canteton, Principal of State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 
We are using Dalton’s Physiology with great satisfaction. 
From E. H. Principal of State Normal School, Worcester, Mase. 
Dalton's Physiology is, in my judgment, not only superior to any other elementary Physiology within 
my kuuowledge, but the best school text-book with which I am acquainted on any subject. 
From F. A. Hitt, Principal of High School, Chelsea, Masa. 
I thing Dalton'’s Physiology an admirable work. The book works well, with teachers and scholars, and 


merits a geverous patronage. 


From W.H. Horr, Teacher of Natural Science in High School, Burlington, Iowa. 


Dalton's Physiology is a thorough, reliable text-book, well adapted to the needs of the schovls. 


sider it the best I have seen. 


I con- 


From E. A. Strona, Principal of High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
After a somewhat extended use of Dalton’s Physiology in the class-room, I take pleasure in speaking of 
it as in every way a very admirable and satisfactory book. 
From E. D. Braxescer, Professor of Natural Sciences, State Normal and Training School, Potedam, N. Y. 
We have used Dalton’s Physiology in the classes of this institution for three years. It is in al! respects, 
as tested by the work of six successive classes, an eminently satisfactory text-book. 
From J. B. Roserts, Principal of High School, Indianapolia, Ind. 
We are using Dalton’s Physiology, and are much pleased with it. 


From Prof. Joan Jonunston, Fisk Professor of Natural Sciences, Wesleyan University, Conn 
For an elementary text-book in this branch of science, I consider it unsurpassed. 
From J.T. Soovu.., Professor of Natural Science in the Indiana State Normal School. 
I use Prof. Dalton’s Physiology because I think it contains just what can be made of practical value 


without a load of useless details. 
sidered authority on Physiology. 


In medical schools, aud among medical men generally, Prof. Dalton is con- 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and schoo! cfficers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
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5000 AGE NTS CAN sel the 
Littie GIANT Tack Hammer, 


= 


Itpulle, drives & sets Ta ks with li igh ining speed. Sample 
cts. by mall, with particulars of this & other Novelties. 


YES) | WE WANT AN AGENT in every town: 


| will work athome. Write now an! we 


will start you. $5 a day sure to all. SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 


AGE NTS w ANTED on our aplendid 
combination of 150 Fast-Selling Booka. 
Also on our Magniticent Family Bibles and 


Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 
superb illuetrations. Particulars free 


JOUN E. POTTER & CU., Pub’s, Philadelphia, re 


worth $1 each 
| pe particulars to clear to 
Week, sent free for stamp. 

OW Ray & Co., C Age, hil. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES? AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep ro Fir any Fievre, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, 90 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest par: of the 
chest; an@ for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arme. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacqne,  Faley ight Dress, Yoke 


Chemisé, and =: 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Ne ght Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 


/HIGHL AND SUIT (for buy from 2to6 yearsold) 89 


Vol. VL. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basqne fastened behind, Over- 
ekirt, Lew-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 13 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUI 
WATE PROOF CLO AK, with Cape “and 
BOY'S Ww ANDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockets (for boy from 4 to 9 years vld).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Donu- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
for youth from to 15 years old)............ 

LADY’S RIDING HABTT (Postillion Basque 


LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.....*..... “ 85 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back................. * 41 

Vol. ViTT. 


DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT. 
LONG FU R- LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
FUR-L INBD CIRCUL AR, with Three-quarter 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, French S: icque, with Di- 
agonal Frout, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and oan (for girl from 6 to 15 
JOAN OF. ARC BASQU E, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Li ong Walking Skirt.............. 
HENRI TROIS SACQL EK, with-Bouffant Over- 
ekirt an@ Walking Skirt.................... = 
E, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 


DB ASQU E, with Shirred Over-skirt 

CHILD'S WA {DROBE, Box- Pleated Blou 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 


from 6 months to 5 years old)............... 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Qver-skirt, and Walking Skirt.,..... “ 2 
MARGUEBITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
with Watking Skirt 9 00000 “ 25 
FRENCH WALKING JACK ET, ‘with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Lages BASQUR, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
LOU vs XV, JAC KET, Apron Over-skirt, and 


DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 

Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 

CULKASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 

JOCKEY B ASQU E, Double Apron with Scarf 

Back, amd Demi- GRirt. 43 
MAKQUISE SACQUE, with Donble - Breasted 

Veat, Trimmed Skirt, and Sburt Court Train. 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with U pright Folds, and 

Six-Gore W alking Skirt. “ © 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 

Clinging Walking Skirt................... 
ARMOR BASQL E, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 


cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt... “ 46 


MARGUERIT EP ELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Drees, Kilt 
Suit (Danble-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 


Dress (fur girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ * 60 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........--- 
Vol. 1X. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and C ‘ed Drawers (for girl from 6 to 15 
PRINC ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
BLOU SE BASQU E, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 


CAMBRIC POLON WALKING STITT... 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQU E, Louy, Round Over- 
ekirt, Walking Skirt.............. = 

The PubW@ehers will send either Pattern mail, 
prepaid, ov receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ry for Rid} th’s His- 
AGENTS W AN I ED tory of the United 
States. Price $3 00. Selle faster and pays better than 
auy other. Send for Illustrated Circular and terma 


JONES BR@S. & CU., Phila., Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Sem » for catalogue, or 25e. for sam 
Cc. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Ma 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 
5.) 10 S?0) free. Stinson & Co. »Portiand, Maine. 


A G E \ T S. 64-page Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
_Bostos iN Nov ELTY Co., Boston, Mase. 
per day. "Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 

5255" Berrone’s Sons, Buston Mase. 
A Day: Employment forall. C entennial Novelty 

S10 Cat ogue Free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.Y. City. 
ear to Agenta, male or female. Adress 

$2500 a OKE & COBB, 30 Whitehall St, N. Y. 


T ADYES can make $5 9 dev in their own cl 
town. Address ELLIS CO., Waltham, 
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ARPER'S WEEKLY, 


WASHING TON 
"STATE SMEN* 


ECONOMICAL MANIA. 


Which of these two can be best reduced for the benefit of Uncle Sam’s Pocket ? 


REMOVAL. 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


(LATE: 502-504 BROADWAY), 

HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St). 
HARVARD POCKET 
Cigarette Roller, 


$1 00. Sent by mail,on receipt of 
High St., Boston, 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description, 


“ DOMESTIC ” PAPER FASHIONS, 


Dest Patterns uiade. Send Sets. for Catalozuc. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 


Acrrts \ Ww ANTED. “22 NEW YORK. 


Lowest Priced and BEST." 


¢, Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 


ing, fave money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
Presse8 
ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
PrISHHRMEN! 
PWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ta Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


‘DOMESTIC 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to pIRECT DEALINGS IN 
GovernxMeENT Bonps AT OURRENT MARKET RATES, and 
are prepared, at all times, to buy or sell in large or 
sinall amounts, to suit all classes of investors. Orders 
by mail or telegraph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in ref- 
erence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds. We also buy and sell Go_p and 
Go ty Covrons, Divipexps and Towns, Coun- 
vy and Sratrr Covrons, &c., and buy and sell, ON Con- 
wicston, all MARKITABLE STOOKE and Bonps. 

In our DevarrMent we receive deposits 
amd remittances subject to draft, and allow interest, to 
be credited monthly, on balances averaging, for the 
month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, and on balances averaging over $5,000, 


| at the rate of four per cent. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 


FISK & HATCH. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sone Acent, 91 John St., N. 


Hi, W. Patent 


ASBESTOS 


STEAM PIPE AND BOILER 
COY GS: 
Asbestos Cement Felting, in Barrels 
ready for use; Asbestos Lined Hair 
Felt &c. ; can be casily applied by any one. 
H. W. JOHNS, 587 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


ASBESTOS ROOFING,STEAM PACKING, Paints,&c. 
¢@~ Use the Genuine. Infringers will be prosecuted. @9g 


THE HOUSEKEEPER is o first-class monthly magazine, devoted to the science 
of DOMESTIC ECONOMY, and is highly recommended by JENNIE JUNE, MARY L. BO TH, 


Dr. HALL, JAMES PARTON, and others. 


Its various departments are filled with valuable in- 


formation for the PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, NURSERY, KITCHEN, &c. On receipt of $2 


'—the subscription price—we will send the HOUSEKEEPER one year, postpaid, and, DELIV- 


ERED FREE to your xearest station, our ** PREMIUM BOX,” containing 82 06 worth of GRO- 
CERIES, the BEST and FRESHEST in their line, viz. : 


THE SECRET. 


Cake of FE. Morgan’s Son's § 
Cake of E. Morgan's Sons * Hand Sapolio.. 

These Groceries are fur- Package-'¢ lb.-Duryeas’ Satin Gloss Starch “ 8 
nished to us by well- Package Tb.-Duryeas’ Imp’d Corn Starch 8 


Sapolio Price New York Weekly Wit- 
ness Jan. 13, 1876, says : 
“On inspection the gro- 


known New York firms, as Box Bixby’ & Best Blacking............... * 10 | ceries are found to be of 
samples, to. exhibit the Box Bi xby’s French Bluing........... 10 | the best, supplied by rep- 
quality of their goods, and Pac kage Dixon's Stove Polish........... -. “ 10 | resentative houses, whose 
increase their already ex- Dixon's American Gr: aphite Pencil........ ** 10 | reputation is at stake in 
tensive sales; we agreeing) VPkg.—}y |b.—Schepp'sDesiccatedCocoanut “ 20 | the packages they put 
to deliver them Sree toour Box ib.—Royal Baking Powder....... 16 | up.” 
subscribers. Bottle Roy: al © ‘ele “ 

Cake Jesse Oakley & Co.'s King Soap..... os 7 New York Weekly Sun, 


New York Illustrated Package Smit! & Co.’s crush'd W hite W heat 15 of Jan. 12, 1876, says: 


Christian Weekly, Jan. 22d, 


can Tract Society, says: 
**We are acquainted with Total . 


Bottle Sp: 25 
1976, published by Ameri- Box Taylor's Gold-Medal Washing Cry ** 
Package-1 1b.—Wilde’s prepared Rice Flour “15 


“The readers of this 
paper who would like to 
get more than the worth 


$2 06 of thei ir money are refe rred 


Tux Hoverxerrrn Pub- And The Housekeeper one year, — paces 200 tothe advertisement head- 


lishers. The promises made 


Making a total of $4 


6 for $2. ed ‘A Novel idea.’ Jt is 


a7 tbone will be kept tothe The prices above quoted se the usual New one of the best chances for 


York City Retail Prices 


MALE OR FEMALE, can make more money get- 
ting subscribers for 


agents ever offered.” 


‘HE HOUSEKEEPER than 
We allow a LARGE CASH 


A GK NT at any thing else, 2 
COMMISSION and give exclusive territory. 


General Agents Wanted to Control the Largest Cities. 
AGENTS will save time by sending $2, for which we will forward, prepaid, a ‘‘ PREMIUM 
BOX,’ Certificate of Agency, Sample Copies, Posters, &®.—A COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


Address 


CHAS. F. WINGATE & CO., (Limited) Publishers, 
Single cop), 20 cts. Sainple sent, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


G9 Duane St... New York. P. O. Box 5346. 


_[Marcr CH 11, 187 6. 


108 The Nation. [No. 555 


\ GOVERNMENT 


‘ 


\ 
OF THE 


THE THIRD-TERM BUGBEAR. ay THE \ 
TEM * * * Indeed, there is in any attempt to re- PEOPLE. 
strict this choice something like an admission | 


Lt 
RESERVED. 


of the very worst things that have ever been said 
against constitutional government; for if the 
people be not competent to select a candidate 


SHALL NOT 
PERISH FROM 


THE 
EAR TK. 


CAP ACIT for an office so conspicuous as the Presidency, 
THe and if after he has served for four or eight THE 
, TEST FOR i or twelve years they are not competent to Witt 
ONTINUANCE ‘@ decide whether it is wise or safe to try him wi nay 
, again, on what point of policy or legislation PEQPLE 
0 can the popular judgment be trusted ? rier 
SHALL 
BE 


. 7 


THE NATION SAFE AND SOUND. 


c+ 


ASSIGNEES SALE 


ELEGANT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & G0. 


| WILL BE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


At 25 Union Square, N. 


Blectro- Silico 


iS GUARANTEED to be the 
best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, ‘SILV ER, WARE, 
it &c. T ry it. "Sold by 
, | druggists, house-furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers, 
COFFIN, RE DING- 
& CO., 
No, 9 Ste, N. 


lete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 


RPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 
Is HARPER & BROTHE RS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


| or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


ORNELIUS &SONS 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 


U.S.PINT 
HILBDELPHID. 

AND SANKE The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rervs W, 
Crank, D.D. A complete and very stirring ‘description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touc hing 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view ot 


its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, 


HARPER & BROTIIERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CP Harrer & Brorurus will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 


JOHN FORSTERS LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT 


The Life of Jonathan Swift. 
Volumes. 


By Joun Forster. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, price #2 50 per volume. 


With Portrait and Fac-similes. In Three 
( lol. J.—1667-171 1.—Ready.) 


Whether Mr. Forster blends his facts into a con- 
nected narrative, or otherwise marshals them in 
carefully tabulated groups, their arrangement is al- 
wiys indisputably lucid; Swift himself can not have 
prized order more highly than it is esteemed by his 
bidgr apher. When Mr. Forster destroys fictions, he 


avpihilates them with the most satisfactory complete- | 
important slanders which have been current concern 


néss, and *“‘smiling eddies” are alone left to ‘dimple 
ov the main.” Finally, while he strictly confines him- 
se f to his subject, and avoids the temptation to di- 
gressions in which no one could have had a better 
siees for indulging, his narrative is thoroughly con- 
siftent with itself and solid withont the least ap- 
proach to heaviness. * * * The “Life of Swift” sur- 
passes in interest, as it does in elaboration, all the 
earlier works by which its author has established his 
claim to rank as the foremost of living English biog- 

ranphers.— Saturday Review, London. 
‘*he most valuable of the many services that Mr. 
Forster has rendered to literature.—-Examiner, London. 
he life of Swift will always be a most difficult one 


Mr. Forster’s work will come as a delightful sur- 
prise even to those who have been expecting most 
from it, and the surprise will be not less that, after all 
there has been already written about Swift, he should 
have such a profusion of new matter to offer to them, 
than that, by help of this new matter, he should be 
able so clearly and completely to correct the more 


ing the life and character of his hero, tirst shown in his 
pages to have had any claim at al! to be called heroic. 
—Athenewn, London. 

Mr. Forster has studied his subject with conscien- 
tious care, and his investigations have resulted in the 
discovery of much new matter, in the form of diaries 
and letters, more favorable to Swift as a man and as 
an author, * * * Mr. Forster deserves high praise for 
the earnestness and judicial calm that distinguish his 
work. The style is attractive, and the notes contain 


amass of information that will be warmly appreciated 


by the literary student.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 


Boston. 


to write, but we are bound to say that Mr. Forster has | 
in the belief that his work is destined to supersede 


performed his task in such a way as to leave little or 
nothing to be desired. Opinions may differ on this 
or that point in a life so varied and so perplexed as 
that of Swift, bnt on one point there can be no doubt: 
Me. Forster has, by the abundance of the new materials 
which he has discovered and amassed, been able to 
present many of the darkest points in Swift's character 
in ‘a new light, and thus to scatter to the winds much 
of. ;|he gloom which has veiled that great writer's char- 
acter. In this volume Swift appears more human and 
natural, and much less of a demon, than he has ever 
been beheld before ; and, in spite of all his failings and 
imperfections, those who read it will feel —as, indeed, 
all who have studied the diary he kept for Stella must 
or ought to have felt—that he was a man indced, not 


The pernsa] of Mr. Forster's first volume leaves us 


all previous biographies of Swift, and to take a place 
henceforth as the most trustworthy anthority on his 
life and concerne.—Brooklyn Lagle. 

The famons Dean of St. Patrick's has had no ade- 
quate biography. Talked about more than any man 
of his time, the world full of anecdotes about him— 


grave and gay, merry and sad—there has been very 


only in the vigor of his writings but in a geniality and | 


kindliness of nature which most of his biographers 
haye hitherto denied him.—London Timea. 

"Ve may safely assume that it will long serve as the 
ony trustworthy and satisfactory biography ofthe great 
Depn of St. Patrick's. —Dublin Untversity) Magazine. 


little indeed known of the real man underneath the 
snarl of the critic or the shovel-hat of the Dean. The 
representation of him in the current opinion is some- 
times that of one of his own Yahoos, sometimes that 
ofamadman. The sad, suffering, human soul, strng- 
gling under its heavy burdens, has been dimly sus- 
pected by a few, sneered at by the many. Yet the 
materials for a genuine biography were in existence, 
and it only waited for the diligence and enthusiasm of 
such a man as Mr. Forster to gather them together, 
and present us with the means of understanding one 
of the most remarkable as he was one of the most 
genuine men that ever lived.—Church Journal, N.Y. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YOrK. 


ITARPER & BRoruers send the above 


work by mail, postage Prepaid, to any part of 


the United States or Canada, on receipe of the price. 
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HUNTING IN THE PYRENEES. 

THE majestic chain of mountains which rises 
as a barrier between France and Spain abounds 
in animals of the chase—the bear, wolf, lynx, and 
the izard, a species of wild goat ; and nowhere in 
Europe can better sport be found. The illustra- 
tions on this page represent the adventures of a 
party of sportsmen who have set out from the 
romantic village of Luchon, on the French side 
of the Pyrenees, on a bear hunt. The first shows 
a couple of huntsmen on the look-out for the un- 
fortunate Bruin as he emerges from cover in 
quest of food; the second, a cabin used as a post 
of observation. In the third we see the effect of 
the shot, with_the victim of the sportsman’s aim 
tumbling over a high cliff into a torrent, whence, 
as shown in sketch number four, he is raised by 
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BEAR HUNTING 


means of rope and tackle. Having secured their 
prize, the party descend, and make a grand tri- 
umphal entry into Luchon, escorted by a military 
band, and followed by an admiring crowd. Lu- 
chon is quite celebrated for its sulphurous ther- 
mal springs, which have a temperature varying 
from 88° to 152° F., and for its handsome bath 
establishment. Many hundred visitors are at- 
tracted every year to this salubrious spot,and, as 
the village numbers only about 2500 inhabitants, 
hunting and excursion parties are the life of the 
place. The return of a successful hunting party, 
like the one depicted in our illustration, is always 
an occasion of great excitement, and the whole 
population turns out to witness the entry. The 
climate of the Pyrenees is comparatively mild, 
and the fashionable season at Luchon lasts from 
May to October. 
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IN THE PYRENEES, 


SWEDISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Txose of our readers who are interested in the 
subjet of arctic exploration will be glad to learn 
some of the particulars of the recent successful 
expedition under the leadership of Professor 
NorpDENSKJOLD. Through the influence of a gen- 
tleman named Mr. Oscar Dickson, one of the 
largest landed proprietors in Sweden, who him- 
self undertook the entire burden of the expenses, 
the expedition was fitted out. After a tedious 
voyage, attended by the difficulties and hardships 
that are the invariable lot of the arctie explorer, 
the good ship Proven dropped her anchor on the 
15th of August at the mouth of the Yenisei Riv- 
er. Ia suecessfully reaching this stream Pro- 
fessor, NORDENSKJOLD has attained a goal which 
has haffled for centuries the efforts of England, 


Holland, Russia, and other maritime nations. 
His voyage and journey up the river are also the 
first steps toward opening out to the world Sibe- 
ria, with its vast mineral treasury, 

In an interesting letter addressed to his patron, 
Mr, Dickson, the professor writes : “On the 17th 
of June we passed the North Cape, proceeding to- 
ward the southern part of Nova Zembla, The west 
coast of this double island is surrounded during 
the spring and early summer, and at some distance 
from the land, by a thick girdle of ice, which i> 
for the most part impassable, This girdle disap- 
pears later in the year, and two sounds are form. 
ed, which, according to the fishermen, are covered 
with a thin, drifting kind of ice, These sounds, 
or open channels, connect the water adjoining the 
coast with the unfrozen ocean toward the west.” 
Through one of them the vessel passed without 
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difficulty, and anchored off Nova Zembla, where 
she remained two days. From thence the expe- 
dition proceeded northward, stopping at various 
places near the coast, as opportunity offered. 
But toward the north of the sound which connects 
the Karisha water with the sea, between Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen, the coast was ice-bound, 
and it was therefore impossible to go further in 
that direction. A number of the party were de- 
tailed to make a journey into the interior and ex- 
amine the state of the ice. At the same time Dr. 
LuNDstTROM, an associate explorer of Professor 
NORDENSKJOLD’S, ascended a mountain over three 
thousand feet high in the vicinity, from the sum- 
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THE SWEDISH ARCTIC: EXPEDITION—SACRIFICIAL ALTAR. 


mit of which he had an extensive prospect. The 
unbroken condition of the ice, which seemed suf- 
ficiently strong to defy the influences of the polar 
summer, decided them to try another sound or 
passage which would lead round the great Vai- 
gatch Islands into the Kara Sea. A violent storm 
arising, they were beaten about for several days, 
finally obtaining shelter under the southwestern 
coast of the Vaigatches. While there they collect- 
ed a number of curious fossils and petrifactions, 
similar to those in Gottland, and therefore of par 
ticular interest to Swedish geologists. They also 
made the acquaintance for the first time of the 
Samoveds, who on perceiving the vessel drove 


uit 


| down to the shore in high sledges of peeuliar 


make, drawn by three or four reindeer. 

At this time the strong northet winds, which 
had apparently driven the ice toward the south- 
ern part of the Kara Sea, made the prospect for 
pushing forward look very gloomy. They deter- 
mined to make the attempt, however, and after 
having passed the sound, were rewarded for their 
bravery by finding an open expanse of water al- 
most entirely free from ice. Their next point 
was the peninsula which separates the Kara Sea 
from the Gulf of Obi, called by the Samoveds 
Yalmal, toward which they steered. 

On the 8th of August they reached Yalmal, 
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where an astronomical calculation as to their lo- 
cality was made. Here it was that the explorers 
happened upon the scene in eur first engraving. 
As thev landed, there appeared close by the shore 
a sacrificial altar, near which were piled skulls 
and bomes of polar bears, walruses, and reindeer. 
In the middle of the heap of bones were erected 
two idols, hewn out of roots of driftwood, whose 
eves and mouths had recently been smeared with 
blood. Traces of human beings, ot whom al por- 
tion had been barefooted, and remnants of ‘Sa- 
movede sledges were also found near by.  Leavy- 
ing Yalmal, the party sailed to the northward 
until a further voyage in that direction was pre- 
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